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Dialogue and Reason 


As one of the delegates from New Hampshire who 
attended the Baltimore session of the White House 
Conference on Families, I learned a profound les- 
son about the democratic process: .IT WORKS! In 
my state, four delegates were elected by the pub- 
lic at regional hearings, four were appointed by 
the governor and four (including myself) were 
appointed by a state steering committee composed 
of family professionals and prominent clergy. At 
the four regional hearings, a majority of the pub- 
lic seemed to consist of certain "congregations" 
of people remarkably homogeneous in their church 
membership and rather narrow political outlook. 

By busing in their own electorate, "pro-life" 
candidates were elected at the four New Hampshire 
regional hearings. The elected delegates soon 
announced that they were the only valid voice of 


the people. I got the feeling that they had a 
long list of things they were against: the 
White House Conference, the President, the Gov- 


ernor, the government, social equality, education 
and educators, non-Christians, "appointed" dele- 
gates, etc. Their pro-life position rapidly un- 
veiled itself as a flaming anti-abortion cross 
which they used as a standard to test the faith 
of others. I sympathized with some of their is- 
sues, but was repulsed by their tactics and ap- 
parent lack of sensitivity to the human condition, 
I found myself in a situationally acute moral 
dilemma. 


Helping families help themselves is my pro- 
fession. I had been appointed as a delegate 
by the steering committee because my profes- 


iu ——srnak-interests focus on critical family prob- 


tems and the special problems of military fami- 
lies (I am an associate professor of child- 
family studies at the University of New Hamp - 
shire. I am also a member of the high council 

in the Nashua New Hampshire Stake.) As the 
conference approached, I felt uneasy about the 
prospect of having to choose between representing 
one of my constituencies (state, church, profes- 
sion) more valiantly than another. I wanted to 
de what was right for everyone. I didn't feel 


good about using families as pawns in a political 
controversy. As the polarization in my state 
increased, so did my level of anxiety. I re- 
solved that when faced with the choice of being 
right or being fair that it was always right to 
be fair. 


After beginning work at the conference, I dis- 
covered that my anxieties and fears were not 
justified. My particular work group reflected 
the diversity of American pluralism. Sitting on 
my left was a black delegate from Massachusetts 
who wore an oval ''GAY' badge on his lapel. He 
was eloquent in his description of the needs of 
discouraged ghetto families. On my right was a 
Catholic priest from Florida who was speaking 
for educational programs to help couples prepare 
for permanent commitments and the challenges of 
parenthood. Barbara Smith, co-chairman of the 
Conference Rules Committee, sat across the room 
engrossed in another discussion group. Every- 
where I looked there was a diversity and balance 
of almost every viewpoint. Soon nearly every 
member of my work group was engaged in serious 
and meaningful dialogue. Delegates demonstrated 
respect for each other's differences and gave 
physically exhausting diligence to the task of 
focusing energy on what could be done to help 
families. Fair play and rationality prevailed. 
When groups of delegates did not get a majority 
vote for their particular recommendation, they 
were visibly disappointed, but pressed on in 
good faith to work on other issues. They never 
gave up on the process of dialogue and reason. 


Some delegates, including the four elected 
from New Hampshire, left the conference, claim- 
ing it was unfairly "rigged" with liberals and 
professionals. In my view, their actions were 
politically motivated, which got them more 
publicity than the facts seem to warrant (of 
the 635 delegates slated to attend the Baltimore 
conference, 597 remained to cast votes at the 
final session). Those who left disenfranchised 
their respective constituencies by not being 


Thoughts of a Delegate 


After months of preparation, over 700 delegates 
from eastern and southern states, along with 
trained staff and invited experts and observers, 
converged in Baltimore June S-7 for the first 
session of the White House Conference on Families. 
(Two more sessions were held in June and July in 
Minneapolis and Los Angeles for delegates from 
mid-western and western states, respectively.) 


The delegates at Baltimore had already spent 
time in state conferences, where they had been in- 
volved, in most cases, in lengthy delegate selec- 
tion processes which had required them to speak 
out on various family-policy-related issues. 
Therefore, the participants were well versed on 
many issues relating to families and were prepared 
to cooperate in the drafting of recommendations 
to help families for government and business to 
consider adopting. Since there were twenty work- 
ing groups which hammered out policy on topics 
covering such diverse issues as status of home- 
makers, family violence, substance abuse, media, 
and tax policies, there was room for a wide vari- 
ety of experiences. Assessments of the Confer- 
ence tend to differ depending on the goals one 
took to the conference and on the individual ex- 
periences people had in their particular "work- 
ing groups" and "topic sessions." 


As an appointed delegate from Massachusetts, 
I was part of the day care working group which 
was part of a larger topic session on "families 
and human needs." 1 realized early that with 
the widely divergent views represented at the 
conference, few specific policies would be ac- 
cepted, and the best one could hope for were 
broad trend-directing statements. Therefore, I 
was not dissatisfied with the general kinds of 
policies that eventually came from my working 
group. 


I was pleasantly surprised by the openness of 
the process in my group; others from our Massa- 
chusetts delegation expressed the same feeling. 


Though there were people in my group who were 
professionals in the day care field, any person 
there could participate, and I was excited to be 
able to help draft proposals which tried to accom- 
modate the views of various people and factions. 


I had gone to the conference expecting that 
a definition of "the family" would emerge, but it 
soon became evident that any neat definition 
failed because it necessarily excluded some repre- 
sented group that lived together in mutual love 
and commitment and had grown up viewing their 
group as their ideal "family." I listened to 
one native-American woman speak about her "family," 
which consisted of several individuals who had 
come together over several years through a variety 
of accidents, bound mostly by a common culture 
originally, and now bound by years of working for 
one another and supporting each other through 
trial and hardship in a hostile urban environment. 
It made me think of my own Mormon heritage and of 
the numerous "families" which emerged from the 
trek West which were made up of orphans, widows 
and other non-blood related individuals who con- 
tinued to call each other "mother" or "father" 
long after their common bonding experience. Re- 
calling the admonitions in D & C 83 and 136, I 
decided early in the conference to forget about 
dwelling on a narrow definition of family as "per- 
sons related by blood, marriage, or adoption" in 
favor of the Lord's own definition which ultimately 
makes us all members of something He calls His 
family. 


I learned much from those with experiences com- 
pletely unknown to me. For the first time I was 
alerted to the needs of the handicapped by their 
Suggestions that government give tax exemptions 
to such families, and/or provide services such as 
respite care for handicapped children whose par- 
ents need an occasional vacation, or for educating 
family: members to better care for handicapped 
children or old people. 
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participate in the final voting session. 
result, one particularly controversial recommenda- 
tion passed by only one vote! 


When part of the New Hampshire delegation 
withdrew, I found myself thinking of the unfor- 
tunate effects discouragement has on everyone. 

I thought of William Bradford (1590-1657) who 
after seeing America for the first time described 
it as "a hideous wilderness full of wild beasts 
and wild men.'"' His wife, overwhelmed with 
despair, jumped over the protective railing of 
the Mayflower and drowned. Then, as now, pre- 
mature withdrawal from the struggles of democ- 
racy is a tragedy. Each of us is important. 

When tempered with hope, there is strength in 
diversity. Being part of a democratic process 
that enabled delegates with radically opposing 
views to effectively work for the common good 
helped me see more clearly the essence and spirit 
of America. I was edified. 


Larry James Hansen 
Durham, New Hampshire 


I also loved seeing some other LDS people there. 
Among them was Larry Hansen of the New Hampshire 
delegation, who gave a powerful plea at the open- 
ing of the last plenary session for the government 
to recognize homemakers as respectable, contribut- 
ing workers in our society. He made concrete 
Suggestions as to how Social Security and inheri- 
tance laws could be changed to allow benefits to 
go to homemakers who have spent their lives work- 
ing productively in their homes, often to be 
denied any economic security if widowed or divorced 
later in life. 


A highlight of the conference for me was my 
brief meeting with Barbara Smith, President of the 
General Relief Society and a member of the Advis- 
ory Board for this conference and a member of the 
Rules Committee. Because of the possibility that 
certain groups might manipulate the rules to 
achieve their own political ends, it was impor- 
tant that the Rules Committee be totally fair and 
impartial. I heard from several that Sister 
Smith's position on that Committee certainly 
added to that image. When I talked to her, Sis- 
ter Smith encouraged me in my work at the Confer- 
ence and offered me some much-desired advice on 
an issue that had bothered me all the time I was 
at the Conference. I had perceived a close rela- 
tionship between some LDS people there and the 
radically anti-abortion groups that were so visi- 
ble at the Conference who purported to speak in 
the name of the nation's churches. Sister Smith 
and I both agreed that there were several points 
at which our LDS doctrines coincided with posi- 
tions they had taken on the importance of family 
life, but she commented that she felt it was easy 
for LDS people to be "used" by these groups in 
ways that did not benefit the Church. She felt 
that it was best for LDS people to act indepen- 
dently. "Act as your own conscience dictates," 
she counseled, Since I had already developed a 
fear of these groups, I was deeply comforted by 
her advice. (This advice was then bolstered in my 
mind by the statement from the First Presidency 
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Beyond the Mormon Circle ——— 


The beginning of the consolidated meeting 
schedule signals a new era for Mormons. More 
time for families, more time for the community 
and less time spent "at the Church." : 


' Our history suggests a pattern of transi- 
tions: from "come gather in Utah" to "streng- 
then the Church in your homelands" to "streng- 
then your communities and neighborhoods." 


‘ Though we have long been criticized for be- 
ing a self-serving Church which does not extend 
itself beyond its own membership, perhaps it 
was wise that we work towards strengthening 
the Church and its members first, and by this 
process develop skills in working with organi- 
zations and committees. We are well-trained 
in such leadership skills as conducting meet- 
ings, making decisions in groups, motivating 
the unenthusiastic, and keeping costs down! 


Many among us have gone through the Church's 
training program, acting as a teacher or 
leader in every auxiliary, and are perhaps 
ready to make a transition to a new setting, 
where our abilities will be challenged and re- 
fined still further. 


However, this transition from "strengthen 
Church" to "strengthen community" brings with 
it two significant problems. 


First, current Relief Society presidents 
and youth leaders may feel "abandoned" by 
those who could once be counted on to organize 
dinners and provide rides for seminary students. 
Consequently, those foraying out into the com- 
munity will have to deal with inevitable per- 


ceptions that "she's going inactive" or "'she 
doesn't care as much about us as she used to." 


Secondly, individuals must make what may be 
a difficult transition from working with groups 
of people with similar values to groups char- 
acterized by great diversity of perspective 
and value systems. 


Sisters who worked with recent White House 
Conferences on Families report difficult ex- 
periences in finding political alternatives 
which were consistent with their beliefs, in 
being able to understand a point of view so 
alien to their own, and in having a construc- 
tive discussion with someone holding an oppos- 
ing view. 


The skills we have learned within the Church 
have not included political discussion and com- 
promise, negotiation, or conflict resolution. 


Some approaches to resolving this dilemma 
may be: 1) to become involved in service pro- 
jects which utilize leadership skills but do 
not require political expertise; 2) to work on 
less controversial issues until some expertise 
has been built up; and 3) to seek formal train- 
ing on specific community involvement skills. 


As individual women make choices regarding 
the balance of their contribution to Church 
and community, it is important to carefully 
assess both what they have to give to the com- 
munity and what they have yet to learn from 
the community. 


DM 
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M.H.A.: © 


An historic event i 
Doctrine class this spring eaten +e ae 
the Hingham (Massachusetts) Ward biscatian pies i 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Mormon Minne 
Association. We began making our plans g ad 

ago when word reached us of the excellence of 

the M.H.A, meetings in Lamoni, Iowa, and we = 
learned of the special events planned by the 
organization to mark the Sesquicentennial of the f 
Church. The location, which was to be historic 
Canandaigua, New York (just south of Palmyra), 

made it all the more enticing and possible. 


: Successful completion of those plans was not 
without obstacles. Getting sitters, leaving jobs 
worrying about gas prices, and an unexpected ’ 
operation on our eight-week-old son a week before 
departure added interest to the preparations. It 
was hard, but we did it--and all of us came back 
full of excitement for our common past and the 
Gospel which continues to bring us together. 


Only one of our group was a member of the 
M.H.A. when we started out. Of the more than 
400 people who officially registered for the 
conference, we found many diverse groups repre- 
sented, including a large number from the Reorgan- 
ized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
For long-time followers of Mormon history and ; 
its supporters, there was a family reunion qual- : 
ity to it all. = 


The first joint session, the evening of May l, 
excited everyone with the surprise announcement 
that Dan Bachman would end the evening with a 


paper and slides concerning the newly discovered 
Anthon manuscript. Anticipation of more news of 
this amazing discovery detracted slightly from 
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Creative Camaraderie 


The Eastern Meeting of the Association for 
Mormon Letters, held in the Boston area May 10, 
began under the friendly, albeit stony, gazes of 
Alcott, Emerson and Thoreau and ended enveloped 
in the warmth of Brigham Young's humor and the 


power of his love. From first to last it was a 
day of camaraderie and intellectual exchange, 
fellowship and friendship, sharing of talents 
and creative inspiration. 


The opening session was held at Bronson Al- 
cott's School of Philosophy, built behind his 
home in Concord, as a place for his neighbors 
to gather and participate in intellectual dis- 
cussions. It served much the same purpose for 
this year's conference participants. Surrounded 
by stone busts of Alcott's friends, the AML 
participants gathered from such neighboring 
environs as Utah, Ohio, Virginia and Cambridge 
to listen to papers prepared and presented in 
the finest intellectual tradition. 


After an informative lecture about Alcott and 
his contemporaries by Jane Gordon, the Director 
of the School of Philosophy, Bruce Young (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts) began the session fittingly 
by reading from his paper “Emerson, Thoreau and 
Mormonism," comparing Emerson's and Thoreau's 
transcendentalism to Mormonism. He noted that 
there were similar beliefs (such as the need to 
restore "a sense of the sacred" to human life) 
but concentrated on the differences (such as 
divergent concepts of God, Nature, Spirit, the 
value of community life, and the use of the 
intellect). 


Eleanor Hart (Provo, Utah) explored the doubts, 
fears and longings of Emily Ellingham Hart and 
Emmeline B. Wells as seen through their journals 
in her paper "Confession as Discovery: An Exami- 
nation of the Confession Art Form of Two Mormon 
Pioneer Women's Journals." Through their shifts 
in the use of third, second, and finally first 
person, she traced their psychological journeys 
from the unaccepting "Why Me?" through the suppli- 
cating "Please, God!" to the resolving "I will 
survive." 


Ellen Knight (Arlington, Massachusetts) did 
research that led her to the little known and 
much maligned American opera Deseret; or Saint's 
Affliction. This comic opera, libretto by W. A. 
Croffut and score by Dudley Buck, performed in 
1880 on the East Coast, was a "trite, sensational, 
unrealistic jab at Mormon polygamy."' As excerpts 
were read, it became ever more apparent why this 
lovely work has sunk into oblivion. 


In her paper ''The Use of Mormon Cultural Myths 
in Universalizing Mormon Fiction," Susan Howe 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts) proposed that "an 
awareness of our cultural myths may be useful to 
Mormon writers in helping them reach beyond the 
myths and thus give literature by and about 
Mormons a more universal appeal." 


"Sensational Virtue: Anti-polygamy Fiction 
and American Popular Culture," presented by 
Karen Lynn (Provo, Utah), examined the presence 
of numerous anti-Mormon novels in the nine- 
teenth century and the reasons for the absence ice 
of answering novels from Mormon writers. The lack 
of time, the fact that fiction seemed to be sus- 
pect, and/or the fear that the inside information 
provided by such writing would be exploited seem 
to be the compelling reasons that pro-Mormon 
novels were not written. 


Finally, Nicolas Shumway (New Haven, Connecti- 
cut) read "Art and Worship: Towards a Theoretical 
Accommodation," a "discussion of the disagreements 
regarding the role of art in the Church."" After 
presenting the utilitarian, formalist and expres- 
sionist positions, Shumway concluded: "There is 
. . . fo excuse for attitudes that preclude satis- 
fying all groups some of the time, nor is there 
any justification for ignoring the artistic needs 
of Church members who are not part of the invisi- 
ble--and probably non-existent--majority. Our 
religious health is not determined by how many peo- 
ple we can exclude, but rather by how many we can 
accept." 


The common room of Harvard University's Phil- 
lips Brooks House was the gathering point for 
the presentation of creative works. Steven 
Graves (Medford, Massachusetts), biochemist and 
promising poet, read several of his poems. His 
rich use of language was evident in "The Augury," 
“The Room of Facing Mirrors" and "Night Thoughts." 
The clear imagery and language of Eugene England 
(AML President of Provo, Utah) was demonstrated 
as he read, among others, his poems "Kinsman" 
and "Black Walnut.'"' Edward Hart (Provo, Utah) 
read several fine poems from his book To Utah, 
closing with "Wait Till the Wind Changes," about 
the "apparent willingness of Utahns to be ex- 
ploited." 


Excerpts from Margaret Munk's Ephraim's Crown, 
a play examining the consequences of a young 
boy's decision not to serve on a mission, were 
performed by a local readers group. A second 
dramatic offering was presented by James Arring- 
ton (Provo, Utah) as a series of sketches from 
his new play (to be produced this summer) The 
Farley Family Reunion. It was a delight to all 
who had come from a family or had ever attended 
a reunion. 


Neil Chandler (Cleveland Heights, Ohio) and 
Jean Allen (New York City) read prose selections. 
Chandler's short story "The Onlooker" explored 
the tension created by "vaguely threatening events 
and individuals . . « not understood but perceived 
as dangerous," while Allen's work exposed the in- 
tense feelings of a deeply religious Catholic 
girl as she met and was defeated by her religion's 
barriers to significant service by women. 


The afternoon was enormously enhanced by a 






musical program, coordinated by Jeanne Decker ; 
and Elisa Rasmussen (Allston, Massachusetts), 


presented in honor of the sesquicentennial 
celebration of the founding of the Chucets 


"St. George and the Drag-on" and "I Used ——| 
Live in Cottonwood," humorous folk songs about 
early Utah, were presented by local performers. 
A little known turn-of-the-century MIA songbook, 
which had been discovered by Karen Lynn, pro- 
duced one of those long and best forgotten songs 
"Why Did Mama Go to Heaven," sung by Amy John- 
son, Elisa Rasmussen and Renee Tietjen. Elisa 
Rasmussen also sang and played her own haunt- 
ingly beautiful arrangement of the last selec- 
tion in the LDS hymnal "This Earth was Once a 
Garden Place." 


The conference reconvened in the evening at 
the home of Valerie and Randy Wise (Watertown, 
Massachusetts) for the final session. After a 
sumptuous meal, Eugene England officially wel- 
comed all, encouraged continued support of the 
AML, and introduced James Arrington as the fea- 
tured speaker. Arrington brought the group up- 
to-date on the researching, writing, and produc- 
ing of his one-man show Here's Brother Brigham! 
Much work has been done to recreate Brigham's 
dialect, facial expressions and mannerisms. ‘The 
final result, Arrington's depiction of Brigham 
Young, his wit, wisdom, and power, was marvelously 
delivered and enthusiastically received. The 
creative energy of James Arrington and his sub- 
ject, Brigham Young, were a fitting finale to a 
day-long celebration of creative energy. 


SLP 
Notes: Copies of the papers presented at the 
conference are available from steven Sondrup, 


1346 So. 18th E., Salt Lake City, Utah 64108. 
The 1981 Eastern Meeting will be held in late 
April in the Washington, D.C. area. 
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Making Mormon 


the planned panel discussion of the visual and | 
verbal traditions surrounding the First Vision. 

It was still one of the more memorable sessions 
for me, especially Richard Oman's slide presenta- 
tion of visions in Latter-day Saint art and James 
Allen's paper which included a list of thirty-four 
things which the First Vision supposedly can 
teach us. Members of the RLDS Church also dis- 
cussed their traditions surrounding the First 
Vision. 


Bachman's work was impressive, especially given 
the scant week he had to prepare it due to the 
newness of the Anthon manuscript's discovery. 
had a sense of being present at history-in-the- 
making. His work seemed to prove that the discov- 
ery is the oldest document in Church history and 
the oldest Joseph Smith holograph. The note on 
the back in Joseph's own hand stating the purpose 
of the copied characters was said to be proof 4 
that Joseph Smith was a man of integrity who did 
what he said he did. 


One 


Most of the conference consisted of concurrent 
sessions, sometimes as many as five at a time. 
Choices were difficult and more was missed than 
could be taken in. Michael Quinn's paper "From 
Sacred Grove to Sacral Power Structure" took my 
breath away with his impressive compilation of 
data concerning the hierarchy of the Church and 
the insights and conclusions the data had helped 
him to form. John Sorenson's paper "Conflict be- 
tween Mormon Folk and Mormon Elites" examined how 
the common "'folk'' have reacted to various pro~ 
nouncements from the hierarchical "elite. They 
were my Friday favorites. Other choices could 
have been made from "Brigham Young" to ‘Book of 
Mormon Beginnings" to "Israel and the Mormons," 
etc. J 


History 


Two of my Saturday favorites were sessions 
entitled "Landmarks of the Restoration" and "A 
Look at Mormons, Then and Now."’ The first was a 
paper and slide presentation, "Heroic Nostalgia: 
Enshrining the Mormon Past," presented by Paul 
Anderson of the LDS Arts and Sites Divison. His 
poetic parody of the "Prologue" to the Canterbury 
Tales caught everyone's attention, and his in- 
sightful and sometimes humorous history of our 
treatment of historic sites was at once enlighten- 
ing, startling, and fun. 


The second favorite consisted of two papers. 
"Mormonism Veiled: Establishing the Early Stereo- 
type" by Davis Bitton and Gary Bunker also in- 
cluded slides of early prints depicting Mormons 
in a mostly negative way. ''The Mormon Images in 
Film"' by James D'Arc examined Mormons' treatment 
in movies, with special focus on the 1940 movie 
Brigham Young, and the role Heber J. Grant played 
in its production and release. A segment of the 
movie was also shown. 


Of special note were two addresses funded by 
the MHA-Tanner Foundation. Timothy L. Smith, 
History, Johns Hopkins University, spoke on 
"Righteousness and Hope: The Biblical Culture 
that Nurtured Early Mormon Faith," and Gordon S. 
Wood, History, Brown University, examined "'Evan- 
gelical America and Early Mormonism."' As inci- 
Sive as these papers were, we favored spending 
some of the Tanner money to pay for special re- 
search by a noted Mormon scholar whose understand- 
ing of the sources and meaning of Mormon history 
could not be matched. Jan Shipps' presidential 
address, "The Creation of the Mormon World," 
concluded Saturday evening's reception and annual 
banquet. It was scholarly, but for the last 
session we wished for a more personal, conversa- 
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tional style to fit the spirit of the banquet. 


The week after our return all seven of us re- 
ported on the Conference in Sunday School. 
Everyone had different favorites among the ses- 
sions that they wanted to share. But all of us 
agreed that the spiritual highlight was the Sun- 
day morning service in the Sacred Grove. Richard 
Bushman, LDS, and Alma Blair, RLDS, both spoke to 
the theme ''Thoughts on the Mission of the Prophet 
Joseph Smith."' Both were thoughtful, inspirational 
and moving. Music included a special rendition of 
"Oh How Lovely was the Morning," arranged and con-~ 
ducted by Paul Dredge, and "Prologue on Prophecy," 
a Sesquicentennial hymn composed and conducted 
by Crawford Gates and commissioned by the M.H.A. 
especially for the occasion. Both were sung by 
a choral group made up of M.H.A. members and the 
LDS Fairport (New York) Ward Choir. Both selec- 
tions seemed perfect for the setting and the re- 
membered past. But tears filled every eye and 
history became real when James Arrington gave a 
dramatic reading of Joseph Smith's Testimony. 

He had combined the several different recorded 
versions into a more perfect whole and read with 
such feeling and personal witness that we were 
one with Joseph Smith in that same grove 160 
years ago, 


The four days ended much too quickly. We re- 
turned richer in historic insights, personal com- 
mitment and appreciation for each other. We'd 
like to think we could all be together again next 
year for the sixteenth annual meeting in Rexburg, 
Idaho. Because of distance, that would be a more 
ambitious undertaking, but who knows? They do 
say history repeats itself. 


Marti Lythgoe 
Abington, Massachusetts 


Women’s Conference Offers “Blueprints” 


Last February, four of my friends and I boarded 
a jet and flew to Utah to attend the BYU Women's 
Conference, "Blueprints for Living." We had all 


etethevcuribed..arccanged and finagled in order to 


“ticipate in a group retreat, and we hoped we 
would be rewarded well for our efforts. We repre- 
sented a dozen other sisters in our women's dis- 
cussion group who were curious to see just what 
was happening in Utah, and what ideas and encour- 
agement would be expounded at a conference that 
obviously had the Church's blessing and watchful 
eye. 





Since I had attended two previous Women's 
Conferences at the Y, my friends who were going 
with me were eager to hear my speculations about 
the program compared to previous conferences. 
When the flyer announcing the Conference arrived 
in the mail, its title immediately made me worry 
that the conference would prescribe a single blue- 
print for living. I feared more adages promoting 
the already too prevalent myth of the LDS Super- 
woman. I was also disappointed that all the key- 
note speakers, with the obvious exception of Hugh 
Nibley, were from auxiliary General Presidencies. 
While I enjoy hearing these women, I do get 
more of an opportunity to hear from them than 
from other LDS women, Certainly there are more 


LDS women who are qualified to give such addresses. 


I was also disappointed in the lack of sisters 
participating from the East. That could have 
been due to budget limitations, but I think the 
perspective from a different area of the country 
was lacking. 


After arriving in Provo, we scrutinized the 
schedule to draw up plans. A well-balanced pro- 
gram had been organized, offering workshops to 
interest women of all ages and statuses. The five 
of us, all being mothers of young families, were 
drawn to many of the same workshops, so we made 
assignments in order that we could cover as many 
of the discussions as possible. We pledged to 
meet back together after each day's fare to re- 
view and to share notes, ideas, and impressions. 


After attending the first morning's workshops, 
I realized that there was room for only a little 
disappointment. Due to the high attendance, there 
wasn't enough room for everyone who wanted to hear 
many of the workshops. One sister inconsiderately 
went way overtime with her presentation, causing 
one workshop to be rescheduled and many of the 
others to be interrupted by latecomers. In addi- 
tion, there was the conspicuous absence of talk 
on one burning issue: Sonia Johnson. 


But there was much to delight in. I felt as if 
the annual Women's Conference had finally come of 
age. Three facts led me to that conclusion: 

1) It was well publicized, even outside of Utah. 
I was happy to see the large mail-out of the con- 
ference's schedule. 2) It was well attended. 
More women came than had been adequately planned 
for, and the women who attended represented a 


large spectrum of LDS women. I delighted at the 
mix of grey hair with the blonds, brunettes, and 
redheads. The sight of young coeds, expectant 
mothers, career women and grandmas, all gathered 
together to learn and to share ideas and solutions 
that concern LDS women today, filled me with love 
for my sister saints. 3) Some of the 

talks were published, and more of them will be 
shortly. This excited me because I looked forward 
to having the actual talks to pour over later, and 
I was happy that women who could not attend the 
conference could have access to the presentations. 
Moreover, the publication of the goings-on repre- 
sented to me that the conference and its ideas 

had been recognized by the "powers that be!’ as 
something worth printing and sharing. 


I attended workshops varying in topic from 
"Looking into Masterpieces" to "Scholars of the 
Scriptures"; from "Rearing Moral Children" to 
"Current Issues: Are They Affecting Your Values?"; 
from "Mormon Women: A Response to the World" to 
"Being Well Balanced: A Key to Mental Health." 

In addition, I heard all of the keynote speakers. 
Each discussion I attended offered something to 
muse on or learn from. Some, of course, were 
better than others. 


I enjoyed the frank talk of Reba Keele as she 
gave guidelines on how to evaluate current issues, 
separating fact from opinion. I shared Marilyn 
Arnold's love for literature, and came away im- 
pressed by her enthusiasm and her ideas on living 
an abundant life. From Elouise Bell I received 
help and inspiration about better journal keeping, 
which I have pursued by reading Will I Never For- 
get This Day?, co-authored by Sister Bell and 
Carol Lynn Pearson. (And, yes, I am doing bet- 
ter at writing in my journal!) I hope to use my 
notes from Libby Hirsh's lecture on depression 
in.teaching a mini-class on depression in Relief 
Society, in order to share this information with 
the sisters in my ward. I particularly enjoyed 
a panel made up of Sally Barlow, Yoshie Eldredge, 
Carolyn Rasmus, Ida Smith, Jean Taylor, Colleen 
Maxwell, Maren Mourtisen, and Kim Ford, I was 
impressed with the diversity of the "blueprints" 
--of experience, outlook, and talents--of these 
sisters. Grethe Peterson has stimulated hours 
and hours of conversation and private pondering 
with her ideas on "Priesthood and Sisterhood: A 
Divine Partnership.'' Maren Mouritsen added to my 
love of the scriptures by giving me some practical 
ideas about approaching them. Hugh Nibley treated 
me to an hour of "mind expansion" as I sat, lit- 
erally on the edge of my seat, with the challenge 
of simply following his discourse on the "Ancient 
Matriarchy." (I was thrilled that I not only kept 
up with his pace, I even understood most of it!) 

I thoroughly enjoyed Patricia Holland's remarks 
about "Women and the Priesthood" as she articu- 
lately defined what is to me the key issue in a 
woman's search for self: that we each have a di- 
vine destiny which is unique, and that we have 
the opportunity of finding out what that destiny 


is through personal revelation. We then need to 
be responsible for that destiny which we discover 
for ourselves. Her ideas, which were echoed by 
others many times, proved to be the dominant 
theme of the conference. 


In addition to these gleanings, I also came 
away with a notebook-page full of references for 
further study and a list of questions, challenges, 
and observations: "How do I define myself?" "The 
gospel is never one of contention." "Keep physi- 
cally fit." "Learn and develop to enlarge sphere 
of usefulness." (Brigham Young) "An unexamined 
life is not worth living." (Sally Barlow) ''Keep 
journals regularly." "Learning is a form of wor- 


ship."" (Maren Mouritsen) "Don't assume that 
your husband's pursuits are just for him." "Be 
Cautious in separating fact from opinion." 
"Those not from BYU talked more frankly." "No 


need to bear testimony at times; stick to issues." 


Best of all, I was lifted and encouraged by 
what I heard and saw at this conference. I felt 
a kinship with the sisters whom I sat among. I 
celebrated this sisterhood. I delighted in the 
uniqueness and differences of each of them. 

/ 

When I gathered with my friends at the end of 
the conference, we decided that we would come 
again next year if we had the chance. Yes, there 
was room for improvement and more honesty. There 
were certain issues and ideas that were not dis- 
cussed officially. But within the forum of a 
Church-sanctioned conference, there was still 
enough "meat" to amply fill a participant. We 
left with renewed energy, uplifted spirits, and 
increased love for many newly acquired friends. 


From these friends we had received some very 
valuable gifts. During a workshop, Emma Lou 
Thayne had expressed the opinion that the most 
valuable gift you can share with a friend is a 
new idea--to bat about, to examine, to ponder. 
We had received much, and we had much to share. 


Annette Paxman Bowen 
San Diego, California 
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Mormons and the 


Qur county meeting of the White House Confer- 
ence on Families took place the same day that we 
began the new combined schedule at church. 
Since one of the major purposes for the change 
was to allow members "to take part in improving 
their community and strengthening the processes 
by which people of integrity are elected to pub- 
lic office," I sensed an excellent opportunity 
to use my extra time in public service and to 
observe the local powers of good and evil in 
serious combat by attending the family conference. 


Our ward and stake leaders urged us to attend 
the family conference to "protect our lifestyle." 
The Salt Lake directives, we were told, were so 
strong they could not be ignored. We were en- 
couraged to stand as delegates and to vote for 
those we support, lest those seeking recognition 
for non-traditional families dominate representa- 
tion from our county. 


Despite inclement weather, when I arrived at 
the conference I found a huge crowd. Over 700 
voting delegates showed up, and among them were 
about fifty; Mormons, the most I have ever seen 
at a public meeting. 


The conference had two purposes: to comment 
on the "Ten Issues of Greatest Concern to Dela- 
ware families" already identified from interviews 
with local families, and to elect three represen- 
tatives who would convey our message to Washington. 


Many delegates were alarmed to discover upon 
arrival that the field of candidates had already 
been narrowed down from over 140 to 12. No write- 
in votes or nominations were to be allowed from 
the floor. The candidates had been brought before 
seven members of the committee in groups of five 
and interviewed for half an hour. Church members 
were dismayed that their candidates had been elimi- 
nated and also that people had apparently been 
chosen on the basis of their professional experi- 
ence rather than their family qualifications. But 
Church members were not alone in their dissatis- 
faction. Some strong feminists I knew were equally 
unhappy because they were so poorly represented. 
They felt outnumbered and were trying to organize 
some support behind their compromise candidates. 


In the keynote address, Dr. Robert Rice of the 
Family Service Association ticked off social trends 
of the early 70s which had alarmed observers of 
the family--accelerated divorce rate, blended and 


Public Forum 


reconstituted families as split families regrouped, 
growth of single parent families, delayed marriage, 
shrinking family size, working women--and concluded 
that families were flexible and resilient and would 


last. Much of the gloom over the death of the 
family, he noted, was premature. 


He outlined the most polarized responses to 
family problems and made the arguments against 
them. The liberal response is that we need more 
government services and more government support 
to help families. But, the other side would coun- 
ter, the country is hard up now. Many doubt the 
government's ability to Help individuals and fear 
that government will interfere in family life and 
that we will become dependent on government sup- 
port. The conservatives would conclude that we 
need fewer government programs and less funding. 
The liberals would here counter that there is 
demonstrable need that racism, joblessness, and 
economic pressures require help, and that we are 
all interdependent. Rice thinks that both sides 
have valuable contributions to make. 


Rice concluded that the White House conference 
would be talk, discussion, debate, and argument, 
and that all those things were very American. He 
predicted that many would come to the conference 
as lobbyists for their own views, and that, too, 
was all right. He only urged that while delegates 
lobbied, they also listen. Listen while you de- 
bate, he said, and look for places to agree. I 
thought the talk was balanced and full of good 
advice. 


We next divided geographically and adjourned to 
three separate rooms to vote for our candidates. 
Each group was to choose one from a field of four. 
The outcome reflected a strong conservative bias 
in the group, obvious from applause and cheers at 
various points. During the final joint session, 
one miffed delegate asked -from the floor why her 
group had had so little choice of candidates and 
what the criteria for seleetion had been. Ability 
to address broad issues, ability to interact (both 
of which worked against special interest groups) 
and articulateness were reeled off as some of the 
criteria used. A dissatisfied undercurrent that 
the choice which should have taken place at this 
grass roots meeting had already happened pervaded 
the delegation. 


compromise 


Despite the displeasure of many, 
Three 


occurred and democracy was accomplished. 


_ 


representatives to the conference j i 

were elected. Those three Siu, Sat naahebeean 
-ready chosen from Delaware's southern county - 
One of these is a Mormon, Mary Seabrook Bown, 
young mother and Delaware representative to kor 
recent Young Mrs. America pageant. The other is 
a fundamentalist clergyman. Delaware's represen- 
tation will be heavily conservative from this 
conservative state. 


I had 


expected more fireworks. Though ERA and 
abortion 


rights did rear their heads, they were 
not used as inflammatory issues. Federally funded 
day care centers did not evoke any strong emotion. 
Gay rights were not mentioned in my hearing. The 
committee had planned carefully to avoid such con- 
frontations, giving the delegates no chance to 
speak from the floor and possibly take over the 
meeting. Perhaps in their zeal for order they had 
organized too well and made decisions that should 
have been made by delegates instead. 


Church members seemed generally frustrated by 
their participation in the conference. The is- 
sues they had come to fight were not raised. The 
candidates they wanted elected did not run. Sev- 
eral I talked to felt that the conference had 
been fixed. I began to wonder whether our posi- 
tion is so conservative and so fixed that we are 
unable to engage in dialogue with others. I re- 
gretted that we had come so late to the process 
and thought we should have been around when the 
steering committee was chosen. 


As I looked over the list of topics and issues 
going off to Washington, a list which we never 
did discuss and were only encouraged to submit 
comments about, I thought we should start there. 
We like to think we have a corner on interest in 
family life and that everyone should do things 
our way. I would like to see Church members for- 
mulate a list of ten concerns, supposing they were 
responsible to set policy for all of the nation's 
families. 1 would like to see positive programs 
come out of our groups with leaders to take them)... 


to Washington rather than have us_e1] emere= ~~ 
casionally to obstruct the work of others» More 


Church members should begin to find their way 
toward steering committees and advisory groups. 
Participation in public conferences can only be 
beneficial and educational to our people, and 
perhaps we will learn to listen as well as speak. 


Claudia L. Bushman 
Newark, Delaware 


“Delegate” cont. from p.l nn 


that was read from the pulpit the following Sunday. 
It reads, in part: "Often organizations that de- 
liberately, or unintentionally, attempt to convey 
the impression that the Church has endorsed their 
programs will focus their activities on constitu- 
tional issues, or issues involving abortion, or 
the preservation of the quality of family life. — 
We do not wish to be misunderstood as disapproving 
or questioning the motives or objectives of these 
groups. On the other hand, the Church cannot be 
placed in the position of endorsing their programs 
or objectives, except by official action approved 
by the Council of the First Presidency and the 
Quorum of the Twelve . « a 


From my acquaintance with many very impressive 
jndividuals at the conference, it was reaffirmed 
to me that it is simply a myth that only certain 
kinds of people care about families. — The deep 
passion that I felt from different kinds of peo- 
ple for the well-being of their children and the 
unity of their families impressed me greatly. 
Naturally, what kinds of government or business 
initiatives different people perceive to be help- 
ful or harmful to families depends greatly on 
basic values, as well as geography and other 
factors affecting their families. But I did not 
meet many that I thought put other priorities 
ahead of families as they struggled to have 
their ideas turned into policy statements. I 
have been astounded at press reports on the Con- 
ference that would have one believe that "bands" 
of militants organized into political groups 
controlled the Conference and tried to introduce 
"anti-family" policy to serve perverse ends. I 
was far too involved in the process to have 
missed such antics had they occurred. 


I have been especially confounded by the criti- 
cism that the so-called 
factions have levelled at the Conference and its 
participants. Until many of their group walked 
out in anger the second day, I saw them treated 
with respect and encouraged to participate at 


“Pro-Life” and "pro-family' 


before the various working groups or topic ses- 
every level. Most of the proposals they placed 
sions were voted down, but only after they were 
allowed to speak for their proposals, defend them, 
and try to win-support. Their proposals generally 
attracted little support because they promised 

to serve too few people in this vast nation of 
ours. At this Conference where people were try- 
ing so hard to be open-minded and accepting of 
the variety of people there, it was shocking when 
some 6f the "pro-life" people included in their 
remarks slurs against blacks, hispanics, and work- 
ing mothers. 


It is hard to summarize my impressions of 
this Conference. As an LDS mother, raised in the 
Church and exposed to 4 lifetime of lessons on 
family life, I think I had the false impression 
that I had thought every thought there was on the 
importance and needs of families. Therefore, 
every new thing I learned has startled me and 
has caused me to rethink some concepts that are 
so much a part of me. I feel exhilarated by the 
whole process, but I feel that I ama long way 
from drawing firm conclusions. I do have a few 
preliminary ideas, however, that seem important 
to state by way of conclusion to this piece. 


First, families differ from each other and con- 
sequently may need some different kinds of ser- 
vices and supports from society and/or from the 
governments that purport to serve them. No one 
type of family has more or less of a right to ex- 
pect that kind of service than another in a coun- 
try with such diversity. 


Secondly, family policy at all levels of gov- 
ernment, and in businesses that employ family 
members and have impact on families, must allow 
input from people that are part of these families. 
Many people at this Conference expressed fear that 
they would be excluded from huge government and 
business programs that pretend to address family 
needs but ignore them. There was great consensus 


on the need to personalize government programs. 
Just as environmental impact studies often precede 
the implementation of new programs in business and 
government, "family impact studies" should be a 
routine part of policy-making. 


Thirdly, day care advocates do not want imper- 
sonal bureaucracies dealing with their children, 
but they do want money available to institute 
adequate programs to serve families that abso- 
lutely need safe, pleasant, well-staffed places 
where they can leave their children without fear. 
There was no fact more fully recognized at the 
Conference than that parents, both single and 
married, are working in America. Most states 
have inadequate programs to serve these parents 
and their children. Since the parents are not 
quitting their jobs, the conclusion most are 
drawing is that the children are not being core 
for adequately. Economic conditions suggest tha 
the trends will not be reversing themselves, SO 
the answer has to be that creative people must 
think of ways to provide for the needs of chil- 
dren. I left the conference dedicated to trying 
to fight for expanded and improved family-based 
and family-oriented child care for this nation's 
children. 


I feel that this is the decade for 
about families to make 


Fourthly, 
people who feel strongly e 
their thoughts and ideas known. There was a time 
when if a father went to his employer to complain 
that his work schedule was not conducive to his 
playing the kind of role in his family that he 
preferred, he would have been laughed at and re- 
ferred to another company. That is less true to- 
day, and may be even less true in the years to 
come. It is "legitimate" to speak out for family | 
needs, and it is my hope that thoughtful , energeti' 
LDS people will seize this chance to influence 
public policy and speak their hearts and minds 
and souls. 

Judy Dushku 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
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White House Conference on Families cont. 


The Utah Experience 


The Utah Conference on Families convened in 
Salt Lake on March 24 and 25 to examine the prob- 
lemS facing Utah's families and seek ways of 






solving them Recommendations from this and sim- 
ilar conferences throughout the nation have been 
assembled at three regional conferences as part 
of the White House Conference on Families 


Utah's meeting featured both general sessions 
and several concurrent workshops on such topics 
as Economics and Today's Family, Teen-Age Preg- 
nancy, Single Parent Families, Sex fducation in 
the Home, Child Care in the '80s, Enhancing Fam- 
ily Communications, and Strengthening the Family 
through Religion. While intended as a forum for 
the selection of delegates to the national con- 
ference and the mutual exchange of ideas, several 
sessions turned into arenas for what the Deseret 
News described as "verbal boxing matches . 
with conference officials trying to subdue hos- 
tile feelings of arch-conservative groups." 
Representatives from such groups as Concerned 
Citizens Coalition, Eagle Forum, Citizens for 
True Freedom and the Utah Association of Women 
claimed that the conference committee, appoint- 
ed by Governor Scott Matheson, was not responsive 
to Utahns' real concerns. They argued that reso- 
lutions should have been presented and voted upon 
during the conference and that more than four of 
the twelve delegates to the national conference 
should have been elected rather than appointed by 
the steering committee and the governor 


Sharon Ernst, chairman of Concerned Citizens 
Coalition and Utah direcor of Stop ERA, chal- 
lenged the election of Mrs. Esther Landa, polit- 
ical activist and mother of four, as one of 
Utah's national delegates because she felt that 
Mrs. Landa's support of Planned Parenthood and 
position on the National Women's Advisory Board 
(which advocates the ERA) do "not represent or 
reflect pro-family principles. She should step 

continued, "and let the first 


stternace [Mre. Brnst}] take her place." 


Many in attendance agreed with Helen M. Young, 
a retired teacher and librarian from Ogden, that 
the extreme views supported by the conservative 
groups at the conference did not accurately re- 
flect the thinking of the majority of Utahns. In 
order to be as fair as possible to the citizens 





Pe 
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of the state, the committee gave each registered 
conference participant the opportunity to rank the 
recommendations gleaned from 47 widely-publicized 
hearings held throughout the state as well as 

make any additional written recommendations which 
were not represented in the workshops or on the 
hearings list. According to the committee, all 
the recommendations would "in turn be forwarded 

to delegates elected and appointed to represent 
Utah at the White House Conference." 


In spite of the committee's efforts, there 
appeared to be little common ground. According 
to one conference participant, "It became evident 
that the so-called pro-family people, easily iden- 
tified by the hand-fashioned red dots on their 
nametags, assumed they had a corner on the family 
market. Conference officials felt compelled to 
remind participants at the beginning of each work- 
shop that whatever our approach, we were all pro- 
family. That's why we were there." 


Lorie Winder 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


One Delegate’s Disappointment 


My trip to the White House Conference on Fami- 
lies in Baltimore was interesting, full of ex- 
citement, and frustrating right from the begin- 
ning. As I drove out of the driveway with three 
kids, half a map, and an already smashed package 
of Double Stuff cookies, Melissa, my six year old 
gymnast with her feet on the roof, began, "Are we 
almost there?" I knew the ride wouldn't be fun. 
It wasn't. My single sister was happy to have us 
arrive, although over the next few days her role 
as homemaker and mother was difficult, 


Thursday morning the kids and I met with Sena- 
tor Orrin Hatch, whom we had known in Pittsburgh 
when he was just plain Brother Hatch. Pictures 
were taken in his beautiful office. Afterwards, 
I left for Baltimore where the conference was 
held. Although President Carter and Coretta King 
spoke, the highlight for me was meeting President 
Barbara Smith. She's so beautiful and gracious 
and told me to listen very carefully and decide 
according to my own conscience. 


That night we were divided into workshops, and 
I chose the workshop on the status of the home- 
maker. As we were deciding which recommendations 
were the most important, I spoke out against the 
ERA, Saying that I thought it undermined the tra- 
ditional family by making a no-role, unisex so- 
ciety with no responsibilities. I was told I was 
badiy misinformed, but also privately congratu- 
lated for speaking out on an issue on which I was 
so much in the minority. I wasn't consoled. 


When I told people that I was originally from 
Utah, they knew immediately my position on the big 
issues of abortion, ERA and homosexuals. I ex- 
plained to one man, father of four and grandfather 
of six who wore a button Saying "'.59" (which 
means women earn .59 to men's $1.00--an obvious 
ERA advocate) and who was for "freedom to choose"! 
(abortion) and who had a hotel room full of gay 
literature he had promised to distribute, that I 
was grateful for my church because it made the 
issues very clear and that I thought the tradi- 
tional family was very important to preserve be- 


Cause of its strength. We agreed on nothing but 
the weather and how to plant blueberries, but he 
said it was nice talking to me 


The parliamentary-run meetings were a circus 
of people trying to get their own point in print 
and voted in, and our particular chairperson fell 
apart trying to keep everything in accordance 
with Roberts' Rules. In my workshop we declared 
that the intrinsic value of the homemaker should 
be improved through media campaigns, education, 
and the establishment of homemaking as a career 
by the Department of Labor. We also thought that 
IRS laws should be made to provide tax exemptions 
for homemakers; to provide primary care for pre- 
school, handicapped, or elderly family members in 
the home; and to eliminate both inheritance tax 
for spouses and the marriage tax, 


At the Friday lunch, many pro-family coalition 
members dramatically walked out to emphasize the 
point that things were drastically stacked against 
them. I felt that they were, too, with so many 
delegates having been appointed and not elected, 
but I didn't walk out because there were other 
important issues I wanted to give my vote to. 


Judy Hughes of our Worcester delegation pled 
for no statement about abortion to come from the 
conference. She circulated a petition to that 
effect, but in the final voting abortion was 
accepted by a vast majority. I was disgusted at 
the final voting results, which were pro-ERA, pro- 
abortion, pro-homosexuality, pro-government 
spending and more government involvement, but I 
was confident in my feelings that the conference 
did not exemplify the majority of the grass roots 
feelings of the nation. I came away feeling that 
it's time to speak out and be heard. Our Prophet 
has counselled us to do so and we must. 


I knew it would be a long trip home as we 
pulled out onto the parkway and I heard, "Are we 
almost there?" 

Lois L. Ence 
Worcester, Massachusetts 








Confessions of a 
°Feminist’s Child 


Last night, as I readily accepted the chance 
to take four-year-old Amy to Boston for the day, 


took chili from the freezer to thaw for the 
next day's supper, and looked at my room and 
thought, ‘I must rearrange and vacuum tomorrow," 


the realization that has been growing in me the 
last ten years became fact--I want to be a home- 
maker. Some of you feminists may moan, "Another 
one of those destined to spend her life at the 
washing machine and behind a stove." Well, 
you're all wrong I'm the SON of a feminist 
mother. 


In analyzing exactly why I aspire to be a 
homemaker, I came up with two possiblities: 
I either want to be something my mother isn't, 
or {| desire the comforts of independence and 
liberation from traditional male roles. 


Maybe it started with the morning when the 
blender was screaming, the eggs were boiling 
over, and the toast was cold in the toaster while 
my mom sat five feet away at the kitchen table 
typing her last paper for her masters degree. 

1 looked at what I thought my mother wanted out 
of life and said to myself, I'll do it myself, 
and grabbed the nearest box of Cheerios. Cheer- 
ios led to omelets. 


Or it could have started when I found that my 
all-cotton shirts had been in the dryer for a 
week and that they were really not fit to wear. 
That started my monitoring the dryer so that I 
could save my clothes when the dryer stopped. 
Monitoring the dryer led to doing my own wash. 


Or it may have started when I would ask to 
have my jeans sewn up and they would lie in the 
"needs to be fixed pile" until I had forgotten 
I ever owned them. This led to/ proficiency on 
the sewing machine. 


Although these initial instances may have 
fostered my skills, they didn't lead to my de- 
sire to be a homemaker. While my mother may not 
place cooking, washing, and sewing highest on her 
list of priorities, she is a more than adequate 
domestic-type mother. The reason for my aspira- 
tion to be a homemaker is that I am very satis- 
fied with the independence I gain through home- 
making. I think everyone has these desires to 
be independent, yet the necessary stimulus to 
develop them may not have been part of their 
childhood. 


My homemaking skills have been magnified since 
I left hone two years ago. Because my summer 
roommate couldn't even peel a carrot, the shop- 
Ping and cooking responsibilities were left to 
me. I went from steaks to quiche lorraine, en- 
chiladas, and moo shi pork with mandarin pan- 
cakes. Now I won't even consider buying pre- 
processed food, and I take great pride in my soups 
and sauces, At my fraternity house, I was nomi- 
nated housemother, and had the privilege of sew- 
ing up jeans for thirty-seven of my classmates. 


My skills and tendencies toward homemaking 
have caused only minor problems. Friends give 
me funny looks when I tell them I can't play 
hockey any longer because I have to go home and 
make supper. My crew coach wondered who his crew 
captain was when I brought my three-year-old sis- 
ter to practice one morning. And my best friend 
wondered if I were joking when he saw me restoring 
an old treadle sewing machine. But I don't think 
my homemaking has caused any major ill effects. 
I still aspire to have an MIT Sc.D. in Mechani- 
cal Engineering, I weightlift and shotgun shoot 
to keep up the masculine image, and my mother 
tells me I'll make a good missionary companion. 
I just hope. I don't have trouble finding a wife 
who is willing to work to support me. 


Karl Thatcher Ulrich 
Italy, Rome Mission 
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Val Avery and Linda Newell have the right 
combination of wit, enthusiasm, intelligence, 
and perseverance to make partnership in author- 
ing a book feasible. About four years ago they 
initiated this partnership to do research for a 
scholarly book about Emma Smith, wife of the pro- 
_phet Joseph Smith. To date they have had six 
articles on Church history accepted for publica- 
tion and have individually and jointly given 
numerous addresses and papers. Linda and Val's 
friendship began when their husbands were grad- 
uate students at Duke University in Durham, N.C., 
in 1962. 


Linda, who comes from Fillmore, Utah, has a 
B.A. in art education, and has taught special 
education one year. Her degree primarily re- 
flects her fine artistic talents, which she ex- 
presses through oil painting, sculpture, interior 
design and furniture restoration. She and her 
husband, Jack, now live in Salt Lake City and 
have four children, ages four to thirteen. 


Val Avery, who is originally from Montana, has 
taught college English, studied and taught in Eu- 
rope, and supervised European education. In ad- 
dition, she has produced and hosted her own tele- 
vision programs. She and her husband, Charles, 
are the parents of four children, ages ten to 
sixteen. 


The research and writing of their forthcoming 
book on Emma has been a sizeable project, and 
their thoroughness and standard of excellence 
admirable. Both women are enthusiastic about 
their many interests, and are unable to hide 
their excitement and eagerness when they dis- 
cuss this project, as the following interview 
shows. 


is 


Expo: What first sparked your interest in Emma 
Smith? 
Linda: It was actually a Women's Conference 


sponsored by BYU in Ohio, where we lived at the 
time. Part of the program was about Eliza R. 
Snow, and it included subtle references to Emma, 
comparing her unfavorably with Eliza. I didn't 
know anything about Emma, and it made me curious. 
I began a search for more information but found 
almost nothing published about her. Finally I 
borrowed a book from my next-door neighbor who 
belonged to the Reorganized LDS Church. It was 
a biographical novel called The Elect Lady by 
Margaret Gibson. When I read the book, I felt 
uneasy about her approach--a complete whitewash 
of any conflict in Emma's personal life and a 
total denial of plural marriage. I didn't know 
enough to be certain of details; I just knew it 
wasn't the whole story. My first interest was 
to get a book for my friend that might balance 
the one she lent to me. 


About that time, my father died in Utah. While 
I was there for his funeral, I went into Deseret 
Book and asked for a book about Emma. The sales 
lady said she did have something and disappeared 
into the back of the store. When she returned, 
she brought The Elect Lady by Margaret Gibson! 
I said, "This book is inadequate; isn't there 
one by anyone else?" She replied, "Honey, I've 
worked here for twenty years and this is the only 
book 1 ever saw on Emma." I was astonished. No 
one in the Church had written a biography of Jo- 
seph Smith's wife. "Well," I thought, ‘somebody 
ought to." I wanted the whole story, and I was 
sure I was not alone. I started talking with 
friends about it. 


Val: Jack and Linda came to our home in Flag- 
staff, Arizona, for Thanksgiving dinner four 
years ago. After dinner we sat around visiting 
and discussing Church interests when the subject 
of Emma's story came up. We looked at each other 
and said, "I wonder why we can't do it?" I sup- 
pose if anyone had given us a list of reasons at 
that point, we may not have pursued it. But you 
know the saying, "Fools rush in where wise men 
fear to tread." 

How did you 


Expo: Val, you live in Arizona. 


start research? 


val: I didn't; there aren't any sources in Ari- 
zona, so I started to read everything I could find 
on Mormon history. The first two years were dif- 
ficult. I wasn't sure what my role was ever go- 
ing to be, whether it was simply to maii money 
for xeroxing to Utah, give encouragement, or be 
interpretive. I settled for a while into an 
interpretive situation and that proved difficult 
for Linda. Linda kept sending me thick manila. 
envelopes full of information. I had time to 
start piecing things together and would write 
back and say, "Do you realize this? Has this 
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hit you?" And, of course, she began to feel that 


I was learning everything, and she was simply 
digging it out. 


Expo: Linda, did this make you want to stop re- 
searching for a period and analyze what you had 
found to catch up with Val's knowledge and under- 
standing? 


Linda: I couldn't at that point. Val wasn't 
able to be here, and I knew that the research 
had to be primarily my responsibility. But af- 
ter the first two years, our relationship 
changed into one with good balance. Val has done 
the outline for the book, we have traveled both 
together and separately to take care of research 
outside of Utah, and we both know enough of the 
background to share in the interpretive role. 


Expo: Linda, how did you begin the research for 
this project? 


Linda: I first went into the LDS Archives with 
a friend who introduced me to Bruce Blumell, one 
of the historians there. He then introduced me 
to Maureen Beecher, Jill Derr, Ron Esplin, Dean 
Jessee, and various others who were doing re- 
search related to ours. I told them we wanted 
to do a»biography of Emma Smith. Incredibly, 
nobody laughed at me, and I am eternally grate- 
ful to those people for that. After all, who 
was I--a housewife. Maureen said later that they 
thought, "Well, we'll wait and see what they come 
up with." They truly gave us the benefit of the 
doubt. Some of these people have worked very 
closely with us, reading our manuscripts and 
suggesting sources. 


Val: Leonard Arrington has been an incredible 
strength to us. Whatever misgivings he or oth- 
ers in the Church History Department have had 
about us, they have never let us know. They 
were the first ones to congratulate us when our 
articles started to come out, and have been an 
underlying»support from the beginning. 


Expo: Did anyone else want to do Emma? 
"cut anyone's grass''? 


Did you 


Linda: We were three years into our research 
before we knew anyone else was interested in 
writing a full biography of Emma. Richard An- 
derson at BYU has been working on editing Joseph 
and Emma's letters for a number of years, and we 
were aware of his work. In the past year, how- 
ever, several people have wanted to write about 
Emma. Most of them found that we had made con- 
siderable progress and were close to publication 
so they turned to other projects. The only ex- 
ception to that is the new 145-page volume dis- 
tributed primarily by the Seventies' book stores. 
It is a popularized account written almost en- 
tirely from secondary sources. 


Expo: Had you included travel to the original 
sources in your early plans for the book? 


The real Emma is 
She is more 


Linda: Right from day one. 
not found in published writings. 
elusive than that. 


val: We understood that this book was going to 
take us beyond our own living rooms, and we made 
plans to travel. 


Expo: Are there other sources besides LDS and 
RLDS that deal with Emma? 


Linda: Actually it wasn't just Emma that we 
were interested in, but everybody who touched 
her life--her husbands, her children, other wom- 
en, and so forth. We just started to branch 


out to do research on other people involved with ™ 
her. Also, as it became known what we were doing, 
people began to contact us and say, “Did you know 
this?" or "Have you heard that?" or "I ran across 
something that might interest you." There are 
major Mormon collections in libraries and ar- 
chives from coast to coast that we knew we need- 
ed to see. We have had help researching the 

ones in places like New York City, Southern Il- 
linois University and the Library of Congress. 

We have done the research ourselves in other 
libraries such as the Beinicke at Yale, the Ban- 
croft, Stanford, and Huntington libraries. Of 
course, the major collections are in the LDS and 
RLDS Church archives. Various state historical 
societies also have related holdings. 


Linda: At each location we have been able to 
fit additional pieces of her life into place. 
The Bidamon Collection was like that. A news~ 
paper article about Lewis Bidamon's (Emma's 
second husband) granddaughters joining the 
church appeared in the Church News. Val picked 


right up on it and contacted th 
written the article. Val happenes tc. TOMeeae 


veling through her area and made 
tact with her. —— 


Val: The Bidamon Collections--and there are 
several--changed our whole conception of what 
the man was like that Emma married as a second 
husband, what their life was like, what kind of 
person he was. Of course, those things reflect 
on Emma and Joseph's relationship. 


Expo: This sounds like genealogy research! 
Inspirational guidance leading you to sources 
previously undiscovered! , 
Linda: Val met five generations of Bidamons! 
Val: Most people don't realize that Emma raised 
Lewis Bidamon's illegitimate son who was born 
sixteen years after their marriage. I talked 
to that son's children. That's really getting 
pretty close. It's exciting. They remembered 
their grandmother and grandfather, could de- 
scribe things that happened, and could repeat 
family history. And furthermore, when Emma 

left the Mansion House with Louis Bidamon and 
moved next door into the Riverside Mansion, she 
took her private papers with her. That house 
fell into the Bidamon hands after Emma's death, 
while the Smiths retained the Mansion House. 

For years researchers have been interested in 
Smiths, but Bidamon--being, as he was called-- 

a stepchild, drew few researchers. When we start—_. 
ed into the Bidamon family, we found a lot of 
the Smith family history. These materials 
showed up in cardboard boxes. 


Expo: Did you always think in terms of a book 
or did you first think of doing an article which 
later expanded into the book concept? 


Linda: A book. It was always, from the first, 
intended to be a book. A well-researched book. 


I laugh at that now because we had no idea how 
much that entailed. suc we didn’t want TL SLOT = i 


ical fiction or a romantic novel. 


Val: We did find after we got started that we 
had to publish some articles because we needed 
credibility with the historical community . 


Linda: The other thing we needed was to expose 
our findings to scrutiny and criticism. The 
really critical issues needed to be debated 
with others before we put them in the book. 


val: The papers we've presented at the meetings 
of the Mormon History Association and other 
places have covered some of the most difficult 
and sensitive issues we have had to deal with. 
These include Emma's relationship with her 
second husband, the controversial letter that 
she supposedly wrote after Joseph's death, and 
her relationship with Brigham Young. For us to 
stand in front of members of the Mormon History 
Association and discuss those issues was pretty 
unnerving at first, but we needed the reassur- 
ance that our facts were correct and that we were 
interpreting them credibly. We have found that 
we have not been off base; we have come upon 
some controversial issues and have been able 

to feel good about the way we handled them. 


You haven't taken in laundry and you 


Expo: 

haven't been selling eggs. How have you financed 
this? 

val: I hang wallpaper. When I need $200 for a 


trip or for our research bank account, I hans 


wallpaper to get it. 


little and from time to time 
this helps, but generally I 
Both Val and I squeeze 

We have received a 
little money in honorariums for speaking, and 
another time we got a little money for some re- 
search we did. Last year when Jack asked me if I 
had any income to declare on our income tax return, 
I told him I had received two boxes of candy, a 
pouquet of flowers and an apron. He didn't think 
those things qualified as income. 


Linda: I oil paint 4 
have sold paintings; 
have dipped into saving5. 

extra out of grocery money. 


What about a publisher? Did you plan to 


Expo: 
publish your book? 


use your own money to 


Val: No. We never planned to publish it our- 
selves. If it wasn't good enough for a recog- 
nized publisher to look at, it wasn't good 
enough for us. 


Expo: Do you have a publisher yet? 


val: Yes, Doubleday in New York. 
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Expo: What about Emma attracted a national pub- 
lisher? 





Linda: Val came to Utah last fall, and we went 
to see the Doubleday representativ n Utah Much 
to our delight, he was very enthusiastic! He told 
us what steps to take and whom to contact. The 
Arizona Doubleday representative that he told Val 
to contact was also enthusiastic. 

Val: For them it's a matter of economics. 


These men know the market. They sell to numer- 
ous bookstores. Both men went to their editor 

in New York and told him that our book will 

sell. From the first, then, we have had a pos- 
itive, encouraging reaction from Doubleday. 

The representative in Arizona nags me. He calls 
and says, "If you are not writing, I want to know 
why! Get it done. Get it to us. We need it." 


Linda: Our New York editor has told us that he 
believes there is enough in Emma's story to in- 
terest a broad range of readers. 


Val: She was a notable 19th century woman. 


Expo: Will you have to identify Emma on the 
cover as the wife of the Mormon prophet? 


Val: Probably. We realize that to a general 
audience, Emma Hale Smith is not a household 
name. Most people have heard of Joseph Smith. 
But this is not Joseph's story. It is Emma's 
story, written from her viewpoint as she dealt 
with Joseph and handled the situations he 
brought into her life. We haven't dismissed 
Joseph from this book, but his activities are 
viewed as they affected Emma. 


Linda: It's interesting that most of the bio- 
graphies of Joseph make very slight comment 
about Emma--maybe two or three references in the 


index. Can you imagine writing a man's entire 
mentioning his wife tmree times? 
Now chat we Know more of the intricacies of that 


complex relationship, we felt that many biogra- 
phers of Joseph have intentionally brushed her 
aside with a catch-all phrase or two. 


Expo: Could a book on Emma in the 1940s, prior 
to the women's movement, have been successful? 


Linda: Vesta Crawford and Fay Ollerton tried 
one. These two women began researching and 
writing about Emma for a contest in the mid- 
1930s. They did solid research--very fine, es- 
pecially considering the sources available to 
them. But Vesta was called to be editor of the 
Relief Society Magazine. Vesta told me she was 
asked by the church authorities not to continue 
the project. At the time she tried to get 
someone else to take it on, but her friends-- 
Juanita Brooks and Fawn Brodie--were involved 
in their own projects so it remains in the Mar- 
riott Library at the University of Utah as an 
unfinished manuscript. 


Val: One of the things that Vesta did was to 
establish a fine working relationship with the 
people who were her contemporaries in the RLDS 
Church. We, too, have a close, productive, 
working relationship with archivists and histor- 
ians in the RLDS Church. It gives us hope that 
this project will be regarded seriously by peo- 
pie among both the LDS and RLDS readership. 


Expo: How long will it take you to write the 
book? 
Val: We have been working from a well-detailed 


160°page outline and now have a 400 page draft. 
We plan about three or four drafts of approxi- 
mately 36 chapters. Our hope is to have it out 
by spring next year, but everything always takes 
longer than you think it will. 


Expo: Why should there be a book about Emma? 


Val: She started out for me as a curiosity. I 
feel no sense of mission to revise or change 
people's testimony. History is one way that hu- 
man beings learn from each other. In my opin- 
ion, there are few accurate histories about LDS 
women. We use incomplete accounts and idealized 
versions of what women did as examples for our 
daily lives. If Emma's story can give me a per- 
spective on my own life, then it is worth writ- 
ing the book. If it helps anyone else, then it 
is doubly worth it. 


Linda: I agree with Val and would like to add 

another dimension. Our approach has not been to 
be "Emma's exonerators." If we cannot be objec- 
tive, then we have failed. We want to tell her 
story as honestly and as humanly as we can, We 


have not attempted to make a religious interpre- 
tation of her life. The readers will have to 


evaluate that for themselves. 


like Emma 


Expo: Do you 


Val: Absolutely! And I think to some extent we 
can understand why she did some things that 
others did not agree with. 

Expo: Are you gossiping about Emma? 

Linda: I don't think so, especially if you are 
asking if we have just repeated others' gossip 

or indulged in idle speculation. We have not. 

We have tried to track down and deal with all 

the rumors in the context of who was telling 

them and why, what issues accompanied them and 
what factors were involved. This is not to say 
that we have not drawn our own conclusions, be- 
Cause we have, but these conclusions are support- 
ed by evidence we have found in over four years 
of research. 


Expo: Has this experience changed your own 
self concept? 


Val: I have been transformed I am not the 
same woman I was five.years ago. But then no 
one should be the same as they were five years 
ago. I have realized that I can take on a very 
difficult task and finish it. There are no ar- 
bitrary limits except those we impose upon our- 
selves. 


Expo: As Mormon women, can you ever be comfort- 
able being first an historian and second a house- 


wife? 


It may presume too much to call us his- 
torians at this point! Perhaps a more appropri- 
ate term would be biographers. As to your ques- 
tion, I don't know if you could say VEirst. Is 
your husband or my husband first a professional 
and then a husband and father? I think we've 
come full circle. We used to be bothered with 
the housewife identification, but now being up- 
set by that designation seems rather irrelevant. 
I think it has been an accomplishment for us to 
do what we have done without the formal academ- 
ic credentials. We both, however, plan to go 
back to school. 


Linda: 


Expo: I know you and know that you want to do 
more than be full-time writers. You have so 
many other interests. You've given your time 
to this project, and yet I haven't observed a 
lack of balance with your family. You both 
have continued to take recreational and edu- 
cational trips with them, you have on-going 
interests and projects with your children, and 
you are keenly interested in your husbands' 
careers. 


Val: Did you hear that? 
Mormon women! Well, we're not. We have the 
same frustrations as other women. This pro- 
ject has merely taught me to make choices. 


We sound like super 


I have learned to say no; I don't do 
everything I used to do. We have simplified 
with much indulgence from our families. I have 
cut corners on a lot of material things, but 

not in the love for my husband and children. A 
few weeks ago, I was preparing to leave for sev- 
eral days to meet Val for a work session on the 
manuscript. I was also in the midst of a birth- 
day party for our son, Eric. I had so much on 
my mind--trying to juggle family responsibili- 
ties and the book. Jack observed that at least 
he can leave his work and come home. I am always 
in the midst of mine. I need to constantly work 
to keep my family and Emma in balance. 


Linda: 


Val: This project has been one of the healthi- 
est things for the relationship of my children 
and me. When I have needed support, I haven't 
hesitated to ask for help. They have come to 
feel that they are a part of this endeavor. 
They are independent and self confident. And I 
think it's been good for the kids to see me in 
another role. 


Expo: What has your husband's reaction been to 
your success? 


Linda: I can best answer with a story. Jack 
came to hear me at a group of historians who 
meet for lunch each Friday. It was the first 
time I had spoken publicly about our research. 
Afterwards someone was visiting with Jack and 
asked, "Isn't this exciting. Why don't you help 
her?" His reply was, "She is capable of doing 
it without my help." For the first time we were 
41n opposite roles. I have always enjoyed being 


introduced as Jack's wife and going places to — 
hear him speak and sharing in his success. This 
was the first time he was in a professional set- 
ting as Linda Newell's husband. For the first 

time, he experienced with me what I had exper- 

ienced with him so often for so many years--and 
he liked it. It added a whole new dimension to 


our relationship. 


Expo: How about the relationship with Church 
members, friends? Have you been told to go home 
and stay in "your place''? 


Val: I have often envied Linda's living in Salt 
Lake where the study of Church history is more 
accepted. In my locale, it is often not. To ask 
questions about Mormon history is considered by 
some to be a symptom of a faltering testimony. 
The idea seems’to be that everything good has 
been done. If there is need for more historical 
research, the Prophet will tell us. And then to 
presume that I, a Relief Society worker, am cap- 
able of doing the research is preposterous. 

Many still have a tendency to want Church His- 
tory written the way they would like it to have 
been. Because of this attitude, I have had in- 
terference in my family life. Local authorities 
have asked my husband to control my actions. 


Linda: I can really empathize with Val. But my 
experience has been quite different. I have 
lived in two wards during the four years we have 
been working together. Both my bishops as well 
as ward members have been extremely supportive. 
No one has indicated displeasure in any way with 
what I am doing. Furthermore, I am here in Salt 
Lake where I hear and receive encouragement di- 
rectly. I have to relay this to Val second-hand. 
I also owe a lot to my friends who are doing sim- 
ilar things and are working beyond the tradition- 
al role. 


Expo: How do you feel about women who haven't ex- 
panded beyond the traditional women's role? Do 
you want to encourage other women? 


Val: I am grateful for the support of those wom- 
en in my area. Many come to me quietly and say, 
‘Don't quit. It's great." Even when they have 


not felt the need to reach out beyond the tradi- 
tional role, they appreciate the fact that I 
have. 


Linda: Every woman has her own life. There are 
women who choose not to do what we've done, but I 
grieve for those who have wanted to but whose 
families wouldn't allow it. Once a woman came up 
to me after I spoke at a book group. With tears 
in her eyes she said, "I envy you because my hus- 
band would never allow me to do this."" Now that 
is tragic. It never occurred to me to ask Jack-- 
he's always encouraged me to pursue my interests. 


Val: As we sum up this interview, I want to say 
this endeavor has transformed us. Linda and I 
have tackled something huge; it has changed our 
thinking--caused us to stretch and learn. It has 
given new dimension to our lives. But even more 
important to us is the large network of interest- 
ing new friends Emma has brought into our lives. 


Margie Whitman 
Seattle, Washington 





Valeen Tippetts Avery and Linda King Newell 
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“Am I Not a Woman and a Sister?” ~-~¢—~4—~.-~4 4, 


The following are excerpts of the Exponent Day 
address given at Ashdown House in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on May 31, by. Christine Durham. 


This visit to Boston is a truly cherished home- 
coming. It is a reunion with many friends, old 
and new, and it is an opportunity to share with 
you some reflections on my roots--not only those 
in New England but those in the very distinct sis- 
terhood symbolized by the organization, growth 
and flowering of the latter-day Exponent, "a 
quarterly newspaper concerning Mormon women, pub- 
lished by Mormon women, of interest to Mormon 
women and others," as it describes itself 


I rarely read or think about the Exponent with- 
out recalling its powerful logo. Although it is 
published without punctuation, and I do not know 
its origin, the grammar of the phrase indicates a 
question--"Am I not a woman and a sister?" But 
its tone and meaning are clearly not tentative or 
seeking; it is a rhetorical question in which I 
personally perceive poignance and pain, a measure 
of defiance and pride, a declaration both of inde- 
pendence and -interdependence, autonomy and belong- 
ing. My perception is, of course, a reflection 
of the poignance, pain, defiance and pride the 
question generates in my own life--am I not a 
woman and a sister? Am I to deny--can I deny-- 
either my deepest sense of myself as a woman, 
which for me includes what Judy Dushku calls in 
her essay in Mormon Sisters "'the three defining 
qualities of feminism in any age: a desire to 
encourage women to speak for and to women, a 
sense of injustice and inequality of opportunity, 
a conviction of the absolute equality of the 
sexes," or my identity as a sister in the Gospel, 
a daughter of a loving Father, a part of the tem- 
poral and spiritual Kingdom-in-process? Clearly 
I cannot. My feminism and the Mormonism which 
shapes my sisterhood inform and inspire my life 
and my choices. I am a woman and a sister, and 
any who deny my right and privilege to proclaim 
that fact--or worse, deny that it can be a fact-- 
seek to contradict and deny my very identity. 
Which explains, I think, what the Exponent II, 
like its predecessor, has been about--sometimes 
hesitantly, always with concern and caring, often 
ssuccessfully and sometimes not--an exploration of 
what it means to be a woman and a sister, and a 
constant reaffirmation that, whatever it means 
in our kaleidoscopic lives, it is real, and it 
is right. 


When invited to speak tonight, I was asked to 
talk about my own life, with a view I suppose to 
sharing some reflections that might be of interest 
to you. Since I approach in a few months the 
"watershed" year of 35, it seems very appropriate 
to do a little summing up, if only to see if the 
insights gained make up for the illusions lost. 

I am reminded of a cryptic comment a person once 
made to me on another visit to Boston. I didn't 
know her then and wasn't sure of her intent, al- 
though now I suspect it to have been purely ob- 
servational. "You've got the world by the tail, 
don't you?" she asked at a party my sister-in-law 
gave for me one evening. With a year of law 
school to go, a husband in medical school, two 
children under three, too little money and too 
many debts, and a lot of concern and confusion 
about my future, it appeared to me that somebody 
had me by the tail rather than the reverse. How 
difficult, however, to communicate all that. And 
how quick we are to believe others--our friends, 
neighbors, role models--have solved the riddles 
of life, have things "all together," have "the 
world by the tail." 


The older I grow, the more I admire, not women 
with flawless facades, not women who exude appar- 
ent control or serenity, not women who seem total 
successes, but rather women who show signs of hav- 
ing learned to reconcile with their failures and 
move beyond them to other successes, women who 
have the sensitivity to acknowledge pain and the 
strength to live with it. When we believe others 
do not have to deal with the setbacks and obsta-— 
cles to their growth that confront us, we often 
resent and envy their success. When, on the other 
hand, we realize the constancy of the struggle in 
each human life, we can learn from each other, 
and be tolerant and caring about others' joys and 
sorrows. I recently heard Emma Lou Thayne deliver 
“an eloquent sermon, a part of which is in last 
winter's Exponent II, about the injunction to 
“love thy neighbor." She mourned our predisposi- 
tion to "traffic in other people's pain" and to 
judge those whose souls we see not. She suggested 
that the meaning for Latter-day Saints of the an- 
cient scriptural direction may be simply to learn 
the lessons of good will and tolerance for differ- 
ences. 
that of charity. 


Thus emerges a first theme for me tonight-- 


The concept of Christlike love has come to have 
great personal significance for me. And that did 
not, could not, happen until I learned a great deal 
about the depth and intensity of human pain. My 
work (especially as a judge), my husband's work 
as a physician, and some family experiences, par- 
ticularly the birth of a handicapped child, have 
exposed me to more than I ever wanted to know about 
the evil, the sadness, and the suffering that marks 
the sojourn of so many souls on this earth. That 
the Savior could have somehow comprehended that 
suffering--experienced it in Gethsemane--and 
chosen to extend tenderness and concern to those 
souls, demonstrates to me the futility, the arro- 
gance and presumption of my ever supposing to 
judge the worth or success or failure of another 
human soul. Perhaps that reluctance seems odd in 
a judge--after all, I judge cases, rights and re- 
sponsibilities, guilt or innocence, every day. 
Daniel Webster once commented that "justice is 
the greatest concern of man on this earth" and I 
agree. I am comfortable with striving in my work 
to do justice. But justicé is not what we have 
been promised after we leave this earth, fortu- 
nately, and I grow increasingly willing to leave 
that kind of judging to One who knows the hearts 
sa Sn and women, and not their words and actions 
only. 


Along with the theme of charity, there is a 
growing consciousness of time in my life. I remem- 
ber my sense of shocked recognition when someone 
once pointed out to me that our perception of time 
is like an opening telescope. To a child of five, 
a year constitutes 20% of his life--a huge chunk 
of time. To a thirty-year old, a year is a dif- 
ferent measure, and the days literally go faster. 
E. Erikson said that ''to be adult means among other 
things to see one's own life in continuous per- 
spective, both in retrospect and in prospect." I 
think it is in part the process of gaining that 
perspective that has convinced me that I am, after 
all, a "grown up."" The acknowledgment of that 
transition has been mostly rewarding for me. I've 
been lucky to make it with few disasters--marriage 
intact, children produced and more or less on 
schedule, career progressing. But the "landmarks" 
aren't what really count, I believe, so much as 
the development of a willingness to take respon- 
sibility for one's life and one's choices, to 
feel ready and able to give where one has received, 
to produce where one has consumed. Erikson also 
observed, in describing the stages of adult de- 
velopment: 


"By accepting some definition of who he is, 
usually on the basis of a function in an economy, 
a place in the sequence of generations, and a 
status in the structure of society, the adult 
is able to . . . reconstruct his past in such a 
way that, step for step, it seems to have planned 
him, or better, he seems to have planned it." 
(Young Man Luther) 


I find it much more comfortable to plan my 
future in the context of my past--planned or 
not. While the time-telescoping phenomenon is 
a little disconcerting as it speeds up the aging 
process, it is nevertheless helpful to have more 
of a sense of being in control of the directions 
my life takes. Or at least that's true when I 
don't dwell on the observation that, given the 
speed with which the journey is progressing, I 
probably can't travel very many roads and had 
better choose those directions carefully. 


Which brings me to the final theme I wanted 
to touch upon tonight--the interplay between 
choice and balance in my life. Brigham Young 
once wrote in an essay on the ideal’ life that 
it should consist of equal time devoted to work, 
rest, and play. I don't know how Brother Brigham 
accomplished that goal, if he did, but I find it 
a difficult prescription for a complicated life. 
My work obviously means a great deal to me. I 
have found and become part of a profession which 
has noble precedents, whatever its current and 
future struggles. We depend upon the law for — 
the preservation, of our freedoms, the vindication 
of our wrongs, and the articulation of our hopes 
for ourselves and our children. My patriarchal 
blessing promised that part of my future would be 
"to teach the people to be law-abiding," and that 
is a promise that carries deep meaning for me. 
My work is compelling, rewarding, and important 
to me--and very difficult to squeeze into eight 
hours a day. 


And then there is home life--and frankly, I 
don't know how Brigham Young would classify it-- 
work, rest, or play. Mine seems to overlap into 
all three categories. Not only is there a good 
deal of work involved in maintaining a household 
that includes four young children, but there are 


also some important lessons those ch 
to learn about work itself that must 
at home, with their parents and their 


ildren need 
take place 
family. 


But what about the rest and play parts? Si 
hours a night used to be dieushreieed one 4 
move through this decade I find mornings much 
more appealing with eight behind me. Play itself 
can be rest, and rest play, as I've learned from 
quiet weekends snowed-in up at our cabin in 
Brighton. But for the most part, it is a strug- 
gle to carve out sufficient opportunities to rest 
and refuel, and even more important to play. 
Knowing how to deal joyfully with the demands of 
busy lives is a gift for some, a hard-earned prize 
for others. I belong to the latter category, and 
work very hard to acquire a lighter touch. Like 
most women and perhaps all sisters, I respond 
fairly readily to requests to give of my substance 
I continue to learn lessons about my needs to nour- 
ish and replenish that substance with humor, soli- 
tude, and sometimes fun. Friends have become 
very important in that context, especially my hus- 
band. Given our lifestyle, friendship often has 
to be squeezed into once-a-week lunches, or quiet 
talks late at night, when we can stay awake after 
the children are down. With four active children 
two careers, church jobs and community activities, 
there are frequent times when we must discuss , 
priorities. Sometimes those discussions result 
in new choices, in resignations or compromises 
on conflicting demands. Other times they will 
result in an affirmation of the choices we've 
made with added efforts to make them work. But 
I find that the process of trying to assess the 
real costs of our choices--and the rewards--has 
created close bonds in our marriage and family, 
and usually results in successful choices. 


For example, we have renegotiated several times 
in our marriage the allocations we make of respon- 
sibility for the children, household tasks, and 
earning a living. One of the reasons it has al- 


ways been difficult to answer the frequently asked 
“how do you do it?" is that we do 1t dicrerencs 


depending on the seasons of our lives. With some 
exceptions, I spent the first eight-ten years of 

our marriage taking primary, although certainly 

not full, responsibility for care of the children 
while we were in school and beginning our profes- 
sional lives. That meant part-time work, a great 
deal of juggling, and certainly some frustrations. 

It also meant that our children's lives were en- 
riched by time spent with other caretakers, but 

that they had a great deal of time and attention : 
from me. I nursed four babies and wouldn't trade 

a minute of that experience. Nor would I trade : 
the experience of my first trial, or teaching a 

law school seminar. Life's offerings are too 

rich and diverse to limit our expectations to 

a predetermined class of abilities. 


There came a time about two years ago when 
my husband George was well established in his 
profession and the last child was weaned and in 
nursery school that it seemed appropriate to re- 
evaluate the various divisions of labor we'd 
worked out. I was beginning to feel pressure to 
devote more time to my career, and George was 
enjoying a sense of competency that permitted 
him more freedom to channel extra energies into 
home and family. He is a private practitioner in 
a clinic setting, and so has considerable latitude 
in the scheduling of his time. So with consider- 
able effort, we redesigned our schedules to per- 
mit him to handle the carpools and meet the school 
children in the afternoon and me to participate 
in my law practice in a more ‘traditional way. : 
That happened in June of 1978, and seven weeks 
later I was appointed by the Governor to an un- 
expected vacancy on the trial bench in Utah, thus 
fulfilling a long-held ambition and hope. It was . 
probably only fortuitous that the changes coin- — 
cided with the opportunities, but there's something 
to be said also for being in touch with the cur- 
rents and directions of our lives. 


All of which is not to suggest that the choices 
always work out, or the balance is ever fully 
achieved. Our family motto since our first child 
was born has been, "If there's a harder way to do : 
it, we'll find it." Especially with the arrival 
of children there has come into my life a sense 
of vulnerability to loss and pain that is some- 
times overwhelming. Our tenure here and the ties 
to loved ones are so fragile as to preclude any 
ultimate sense of security or “having the world | 
by the tail." There is some comfort, however, in 
knowing at least what we care most about, and what 
is important to us. I acknowledge with gratitude 
the fact that I have discovered many of those 
things. In no particular order, they are: 


1) an enduring, sustaining relationship with a 
loved companion. There is a "home" for me in that 
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otte Yeakley isa tall, blond, laughing 
nily of ten children (ages 1 to 21), 
Korean. Over the past year she has been the 
rgest refugee-sponsoring agency the Pacific 
Tthwest for helping Laotians, Cambodians, and 

jietnamese to Thailand and 
esettle 


in 


leave refugee camps in 


in the United States 
Charlotte’ inv 
usband, Ralph, wanted to adopt a Vietnamese chil 
fter the Vietnam War. After the tragic crash of 
he plane transporting Vietnamese babies to the 
Jnited States in 1975, they instead sponsored a 
ecently immigrated Vietnamese physician and his 
harmacist-wife: "She was at first very skeptica 
f us, but when she saw all of the children, in- 
fluding the Korean children, they both trusted 

s. I feel that all through this the fact that 
have Oriental children has helped me with the 
efugees.'' 


lvement began when she and her 


When reports of Vietnamese Boat People and the 
ttacks on them by pirates were broadcast on tele 
ision, Charlotte wrote to a designated address 


rom the camps. Her letter was referred to the 
lebrew Immigrant Aid Society (HIAS) in New York, 
d through it she helped a Laotian family of 
ive settle in Seattle. She soon became involved 
in the growing Indochinese refugee community of 
@attle, some of whom had been abandoned by their 
iponsors, and through her efforts local Latter- 
'y Saint wards began to collect furniture and 
fothing for the refugees. Several wards invited 
efugee families to Thanksgiving and Christmas 
arties, yet people were still reluctant to 
ponsor a family themselves. 


The next year Charlotte again felt the urge 
© sponsor another family, this time a Cambodian 
ne. When she telephoned HIAS, she requested 
fF they send the biosheets and photographs of 
ive families, thinking "that I could talk some 
MineSTLSDIS.ANEO sponsoring them." For 2 
ianth she found no one willing. “Then I prayed 
real hard, and five sponsors stepped forward!" 

Just before these five families arrived, HIAS 
alled for emergency help since the Thai govern- 
lent had announced that it planned to repatriate 
housands of refugees back to Cambodia. Charlotte 
ecalls that they asked her if she would sponsor 
our more families. "I said yes. - . [The woman 


woman who lives in Bellevue, Washington, with her 
two of whom 


o see if she might sponsor some refugees directly 





at HIAS] hung up, and then I got to thinking, 
that's not very many. If you tithe ten per cent, 
maybe I should take ten more. So J called back 
and said that I would sponsor fourteen.’ She 
laughed, "Oh boy, what had T done! But it took 
le than two week find sponsors for thirteen 
familie That's how it all tarted." 

The manner in which the Latter-day nts spon- 





sored the refugees--family to family--differed 
markedly from the usual way that other churches 
in the area had sponsored them--one family per 
congregation. Normally a congregation would or- 
ganize and prepare committees for six months be- 
fore the ¢ongregation would feel ready to sponsor 
a family. The success of the Latter-day Saint ; 
families’ individual sponsorship of refugee fami- 
lies piqued other churches to start sponsoring 
them by families also. On the average, h 
five to six families in each ward sponsoring 
a family; one ward had seventeen such families. 


d 


1 


From July 1979 to April 1980, Charlotte signed 
up to help more than 150 families, about 500 to 
600 people, to leave the camps. She wrote 72 
letters to bishops and stake presidents in the 
area to encourage others to sponsor, and gradu- 


ally people responded to the need. Since Janu- 
ary, Charlotte's efforts have focused on the 
reunification of families already resettled 
rather than bringing in new families. 


When asked what a sponsor does, Charlotte re- 
plied, "You meet them at the plane, bring them 
home, and show them that you're a friend and that 
you want to help. You start by teaching them how 
to adapt to American homes. Some have never seen 
a TV, electric lights, or bathroom facilities, so 
they need to be taught about these things. 


"The women are taught how to care for American 
homes. You take them to the grocery store and 
teach them about money and shopping. 
to get their immunizations and medical checkups. 
Dental and medical work are all taken care of by 
the government. Sponsoring isn't expensive, but 
it is a task. 
that the refugees are working, paying their bills, 
and making it on their own. 


"We don't want the refugees to go on welfare. 
Our goal is for them to be fully employed and go- 
ing to school within two months. This has been 
true for about 80% of the people. Some families 


there were 


You help them 


It takes several months to make sure 





A [a 
Charlotte Yeakley with refugees 





need extra care, and there are sponsors who like 
doing that. In general, however, two months in 
a sponsor's home is too long because they become 
dependent. They like to be independent." 


Charlotte foresees a cultural gap between refu- 
gee parents and children in a few years. Already 
some youngsters want only American food, and dis- 
like their mothers' cooking. Many refugee chil- 
dren have become the center of attention in their 
classrooms. "Everyone wants to teach them English, 
bring them presents, and share lunch with them." 
The situation has probably been more difficult for 
the teachers than for the children. 


Charlotte remarks, "I've seen some sponsors who 
began by saying, ‘It's the humanitarian thing to 
do, the right thing to do so I'll do it." Yet 
when they go to the airport and see these people, 
the men cry, the women cry, and it's a completely 
different picture. They go around bragging, 'Well, 
you should see my family!' Any skepticism is 
gone; they love these people. Some are now doing 
it a second and a third time, and some are sponsor- 
ing relatives." 


Anyone interested in sponsoring a refugee family 
might contact his or her local refugee aid agency 
or write to Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, 200 Park 


Avenue South, New York, New York 10003 (telephone 
212-674-6829). 


Carlyn Christensen-Szalanski 
Seattle, Washington 
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Woman and Sister” cont 


slationship, a sense that I can rest, be nourish- 
i, and grow, and that the relationship itself can 
id will continue to grow and expand its contours. 
lere is a sweetness and a passion in that that 
es beyond description; 


the responsibility for nurturing young souls 
trusted to me for awhile, and then the pleasure 
their company as they move beyond my care. 
eir capacity to bring me pain is but the coun- 
rpart of their ability to bring me joy--the one 

not possible without the other (and therein 


es a deeply significant human parable, I be- 
eve); 


the strength and sense of value that comes 
om meaningful, useful work that I love; 


the pleasures of friendship, most importantly 
e sharing of insights with and exposure to the 
auties of great souls; and finally 


an abiding faith that I am the daughter of 
icerned and loving Heavenly Parents who ulti- 
tely plan and hope for my happiness in the same 
shion I plan and hope for my children. 


As the parent of a handicapped child, I have 
jen a great deal of thought to the implications 
handicaps in human lives and--without much 
gress, I must admit--to the questions about 
isons that handicaps arise. I don't pretend to 
fe found any answers, or even to have reached 

/ point where I believe there are any, but a 
ber of insights have suggested themselves along 
/ way. I have come to believe that handicaps-- 
airments, deficits, departures from the "nor- 
"--are in fact "normal" in the sense that they 
4 universal and inevitable part of the human 
dition. One child is physically deformed-- 

we react with pity or revulsion, or caring 
concern, But another child may be equally, 
ugh less visibly, handicapped by an inability 


to accept love, an impairment in his capacity to 
grow up strong and independent. We are all of us 
handicapped--by pride, arrogance, low self-esteem, 
insensitivity, neuroses and psychoses of greater 
or lesser degree; by bigotry, prejudice, fear, 
ignorance; by our limitations in understanding 
what we do not know, did not grow up with; by our 
inability to love, to commit ourselves and our 
lives to other people or to important causes or 
beliefs; by indecision--in short, we are all of 
us handicapped. 


And what is worse, we often handicap ourselves, 
or contribute to each others’ limitations. We 
allow our lack of faith and vision to impair our 
abilities to do the best we're capable of, and we 
allow limits to exist which decrease the potential 
of others. For example, it has been for centuries 
a handicap to be a woman; discrimination and limi- 
tation of sphere have been the norm. Many people-- 
men and women--still permit themselves to be re- 
stricted and limited by that ancient handicap. 

And in some ways, surely, it has been historically 
a handicap to be a sister in the LDS church. It 
has created limits for us, inside and outside the 
church itself. But the truly interesting and pro- 
vocative thing about handicaps is not that they 
exist, or even why they exist, but what human 
meaning and happiness can be accomplished and 
created in spite of, or because of their exis- 
tence. And therein lies the defiance I perceive 
in the question "Am I not a woman and a sister?" 


Is that not a predicate for doing and being 
great and wonderful things? I believe it is, and 
I rejoice in the growing inclination of LDS women 
to accept the challenge, to take up the standards 
of their foremothers, to proclaim responsibility 
for their own lives and definitions. 


I had the chance this week to re-read Mary 
Bradford's comments to this gathering last year, 
and I very much liked what she had to say about 


. afommenaacrmenaencones permenformenfe me nidfesewrnidfcnn fen dyson 


being "in process." I too grow increasingly in- 
terested in the process of "growing up''--or now, 
perhaps, of growing (very gradually, I hope) old. 
The nature of our participation in the process, 
our response to our individual handicaps, is 
what defines the quality of our humanity--not 
the landmarks we create or leave behind. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, in his famous speech to the Phi 
Beta Kappa honorees in Cambridge on "The American 
Scholar," emphasized that thinking is "a partial 
act," livtng a total one. In describing the true 
mission of the scholar, he said: 


The mind now thinks, now acts, and each fit 
reproduces the other. When the artist has ex- 
hausted his materials, when the fancy no longer 
paints, when thoughts are no longer apprehended, 
and books are a weariness--he has always the re- 
source to live. Character is higher than intel- 
dect. . . . The stream retreats to its source. 

A great soul will be strong to live as well as 
strong to think. Does he lack organ or medium 
to impart his truths? He can still fall back 

on this elemental force of living them. This is 
the total act, Thinking is a partial act. Let 
the grandeur of justice shine in his affairs; let 
the beauty of affection cheer his lowly roof. 
Those “far from fame" who dwell and act with him 
will feel the force of his constitution in the 
doings and passages of the day better than it can 
be measured by any public ‘and designed display. 
Time shall teach him that the scholar loses no 
hour that the man lives. 


Emerson spoke for the edification of the man ~ 
and the scholar, but his eloquent wish about the 
grandeur of justice and the beauty of affection 
is no less fitting for the woman and the sister. 
With that wish for each of you, and that hope for 
myself, I thank you. 


Christine M, Durham 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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My grandmother was eighty and I was twelve when 
she came to live with us. Grandmothers, when 
they are no longer spry and energetic, are sup- 
posed to be warm and cuddly, with heads full of 
stories to tell, songs to sing, and games to play. 
My grandmother was shy, sick, and senile. In- 
stead of being appealing, she was strange and-- 
different. Different from my other, older rela- 
tives; different from storybook characters; dif- 
ferent from anyone I'd ever met. : 


I was embarrassed by her--by her wrinkled, di- 
lapidated appearance, by her deafness, by her de- 
pendency, by the non-life which she spent almost 
exclusively in the guest bedroom and kitchen of 
our house. I was afraid of her--afraid of her 
dark, stale-smelling room, full of photographs 
of people I only vaguely knew; afraid that I 
might find her dead whenever I had to enter that 
room to call her for a meal. I avoided her when- 
ever possible; I disowned her in public. 


One day, for example, I accompanied Grandma to 
the beauty parlor where her hair was washed, and 
sat on the couch reading magazines and trying to 
look as if she didn't belong to me. But a woman 
asked if she was my grandmother, and though her 
tone was admiring--for Grandma's hair was still 
long and silky--I cringed. Several months later 
I was with a friend Mari in our kitchen when 
Grandma came in suddenly, wearing a flowered 
robe, her hair dragging down her back in a loose 
braid and her teeth out. She came over to us and 
fingered Mari's long, dark, neatly combed hair. 
"What a lovely head of hair!" I was mortified. 
When we spoke of extended families in social stud- 
ies, Mari turned to me: "That's the kind of fam- 
ily you have, sort of." I nodded but felt that it 
certainly wasn't of my choosing. 


The Christmas that I was thirteen Grandma 
"gave" my twelve-year-old sister and me match- 
ing electric razors, carefully selected and wrap- 
ped by my mother. "Are these girls old enough 
to shave?" she asked incredulously. I was in- 
dignant. After all, I was a teenager. Later 
there was a family movie at church, and Mom urged 
me to take Grandma. I protested so loudly and 
so vehemently that she finally shushed me, say- 
ing, "She can hear you!" and gave up. I realized 
with some amazement that Grandma wasn't totally 
deaf. But I wasn't sorry for what I had said. 
Not only would Grandma have been out of place in 
the cultural hall filled with children and young 
married couples, but what if something went wrong? 
I would be responsible for her, and I was afraid. 


Occasionally a glimmer of Grandma's former 
self would shine through. She came to my ballet 
recital, smiled at the teacher afterwards and 
said, "I'm the grandmother." I was relieved that 
she hadn't embarrassed me. One night Mom brought 
out our tape recorder and Grandma spoke into the 
microphone about her childhood, as my brothers 


FRRelief Society Sisters an 


One evening after Relief Society I asked my 
husband Ken if the brethren in our ward ever used 
visual aides in their priesthood lessons. He 
cocked a bushy eyebrow at me quizically. 


"What do you mean--visual aide?" 


"You know," I groped for words, "pictures, 
slides, maps of the world, that sort of thing." 
I could tell by the baffled expression on his 
face that I was not getting through to him. 


"] mean," I continued, somewhat desperately, 
"don't any of the brethren ever feel compelled 
to make spiritual progress charts or hand out in- 
spirational thoughts on umbrellas made of con- 
struction paper?" 


My husband was beginning to look at me as 
though I were some creature who had just stepped 
off a UFO. 


“What I am trying to ask you is whether or 
not the brethren feel it is their obligation as 
a teacher to at least put a linen and a fern on 
the table?" 


"Honey," he finally said after discerning that 
I was serious, "I'd like to say I empathize, but 
I really don't know what you're talking about." 


The reason I had asked in the first place was 
that the Bishop had recently called me to be a 
teacher in the Relief Society. 


And I was terrified. 


Ss 


Grandma: A Remembrance of One Old by One Young 





and sister and I listened with fascination. But 
when the tape was played back to her, she became 
upset by the sound of her old, quavering voice 
and that activity was never repeated. Another. 
evening she sat at the kitchen table reading a 
biography of Mozart, looking up unfamiliar words 
in the dictionary. I felt briefly guilty for un- 
derestimating her intelligence. 


Two years after Grandma came to live with us, 
she left to stay with my uncle. Three months 
later, she was dead. I didn't cry. The only 
emotion I felt was relief. 


It was several years before I finally felt 
sorrow and regret--sorrow for the person Grandma 
had become in Hér old age; regret for the way I 
had insensitively treated her. I began to delve 
into her past, trying to discover who she really 
was, looking not for facts--those were readily 
available--but for things that spoke of her. 
Photographs, for instance. One of her as a 
young woman stood on our piano while she was 
still with us, making the contrast of then and 
now even more startling and poignant. She had 
been beautiful: dark hair piled up high, pene- 
trating eyes, a lovely face, a graceful figure. 
Several decades later she was stouter, and the 
photographs showed her red hair beginning to 
whiten, but the same clear gaze and firm features 
were present. A group portrait taken when I was 
five showed that Grandma at seventy-three was 
definitely aging--her hair had become completely 
white, her face was wrinkled--but her eyes were 
still alert, she was neatly dressed, and she had 
a shy smile for the camera. 


I was terrified for a number of reasons: I 
was new in the ward, I didn't know anyone, and 
most of the women were older and doubtlessly more 
knowledgeable and accomplished than I. The thing 
that terrified me most, however, was my percep 
tion that in order to be a good Relief Society 


teacher, I needed a preponderance of visual aides, 


and I knew from previous teaching experiences 
that using visual aides was not my style. I 
tended to drop them or display them upside down 
or mix them up; for me, they were a hindrance 
rather than a help. This being the case, what 
could I do? After stewing and fretting for a 
number of nights, I finally decided not to worry 
and follow my own instincts, which suggested I 
underplay things. 


On the night of my first lesson, I introduced 
myself and then displayed a picture that had ab- 
solutely nothing whatsoever to do with my lesson 
and told the sisters to take a good look at it 
because it was the only visual aide I'd been able 
to lay my hands on. Now I suppose this little 
ploy could have backfired, but fortunately it 
didn't. It acted, instead, as an ice breaker and 
set a pleasant, relaxed tone for the rest of the 
evening. After my lesson, a number of sisters 
came forward and told me that they had enjoyed 


my lesson; one of them even thanked me for "break- 


ing the tyranny of the Visual Aide." 


the church 


I have often wondered why women in 
with an 


feel they must bolster their message 
abundance of audio-visual material. 
a girlfriend told me that a group of sisters in 
her ward complained to her that the previous cul- 


d the Cult of the Visual Aide 


The other day 


I cannot remember that picture- i 
golden wedding ait yeeseeo ahs colatngell 
later with her beloved husband. But she Ast ea 
us when I was nine, a year after praniaeitiea dios 
and she was still capable, still alert and happy 
bending over my newborn baby brother at the air- 
port and saying with glee, "He smiled at me!" 
How could that woman have become the one I knew? 


nor the 


: I discovered through obituaries and is- 
ingly witty sketch Grandma had written Se her SF 
life that she had taught school, been active in 
the church, never ceased to expand her knowledge 
by reading and interacting with people. I had 
known she painted, and was moved almost to tears 
when I found a birthday card she had painted just 
for me, her "dear Ann," one of over forty grand- 
children. I had known she wrote, and was amazed 
when I located twelve published stories, written 
over a twenty-four year period, and several poems 
The first time I read them, as a college senior 
with a major in English, I was disappointed. Re- 
reading them later, with a less critical and more 
understanding view, I was impressed. True, they 
were flawed; they were too long, too moralistic; 
but, overall, they were well-done. Grandma had’ 
a gift with plot, a gift with dialect (how proud 
she must have felt when the fiction editor of the 
Salt Lake Tribune wrote, "It is doubtful if one 
would be able to find our amateur writers as 
skilful [sic] handling of this difficult [Scotch] 
dialect"), a way with words (for example, "Linda 
hated to think of herself as pieced together from 
ancient, ancestral fabrics"). Having tried fie— 
tion writing myself, I had nothing but admiration 
for Grandma's enthusiasm, her perseverance, and 
her ability both to finish her stories and get 
them published--even, from time to time, winning 
prizes--especially considering the fact that she 
had nine children and a husband to care for in 
pre-electronic days. 


A line from one of her poems reads, "Why 


should I tremble when the planets swing/Their 
sure, celestial pathway through the stars?" Whv 
indeed? Grandma faltered only in old age when 


she was widowed, ill and brought to live ina 
strange place. The remainder of her life was 

one of strength and courage. I have trembled at 
times wishing fervently that I could have been 
less self-centered and more compassionate, that 

I could have known of her past while she still 
lived, that I could, at least, have asked her 
forgiveness before she died. The thought of an 
afterlife consoles me; perhaps I will see Grandma 
once more, not as an unhappy, bewildered person 
trapped inside a decaying body, but as she was 

in the best days of her life. And then while the 
planets swing through the stars we can talk, as 
one adult to another, of life and death and love. 


Ann Woodbury 
Logan, Utah 





tural refinement teacher had been a much better 
teacher because she regularly spent Saturday af- 
ternoon before her lesson decorating the Relief 
Society room from floor to ceiling with artifacts 
from Taiwan, Brazil, South Africa, the Nether- 
lands, and Outer Mongolia. My friend, needless 
to say, was hurt, stunned, and a little angry. 
True to the latest Relief Society injunctions, 
she had attempted to stress the cultural achieve- 
ments of the nations under consideration rather 
than turn her lesson into a sophisticated version 
of "Show and Tell" or "Guess where my son went on 
his mission." The problem with this type of ap- 
proach is that the lesson's success very often 
depends upon _the number of contacts the cultural 
refinement teacher has with returned missionaries. 
The new emphasis, it is hoped, not only makes the 
sisters more culturally aware--or "yefined''--but 
puts teachers churchwide on more or less equal 
footing; after all, most of them probably have 
access (even if only through their manuals) to 

a culture's representative art, music and liter- 


ature. 


So why do we persist in creating the Big Vis- 
ual Event? Why do we sometimes overwhelm one 
another with things rather than thoughts? 


Lisa, my cultural refinement teacher friend, 
has one explanation. She asserts that women are 
assumed to be interested in decoration by nature. 
After all, they decorate themselves, their chil- 
dren, their tables, their shelves, their walls, 
their living rooms, their cakes. Why shouldn't 
they follow form and decorate their Relief Socie- 
ty classrooms? But, as Lisa asks, are women 


cont. 
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they've renovated it. 


Much has been said about the many pressures 
being applied to modern women from every quart- 
er--family, church, community, etc. Everyone is 
clamoring for women to set goals to improve their 
performance in this or that area of their Laer 
Impossible to ignore in the hullabaloo raised by 
the popular notion that we all should be super- 
bly physically fit and wonderfully svelte in the 
new-fashioned clingy fabrics and styles. The 
clamor doesn't necessarily have to reach the 
ears. The message is all too painfully clear to 
the eyes. One is comfortably spread out at the 
kitchen table, for instance, finishing up the 
second Twinkie, when Girl Beautiful jogs past 
the window. More difficult is the sipht of the 
Relief Society President sashaying around the 
room before Relief Society begins in her fash- 
ionable blousy, belted number, complemented by 
high, high heels. What hurts is that she is 
twenty years your senior, the grandmother of 
seven and a very nice person besides. (Girl 
Beautiful was probably a floozy--a comforting 
thought which made number two Twinkie go down 
more easily.) 


The point is that only those fortunate crea- 
tures made up of bones covered by the skimpiest 
of skin layers are regarded as attractive and 
worthy of admiration, both for eye appeal and 
the self-control they obviously practice. Thick- 
ness is definitely out, especially at the ankle 
which must taper delicately from a shapely calf 
and end with a narrow foot peeking prettily out 
of a strappy sandal and expertly balanced on a 
slender, three-inch heel. 


I am certainly not adverse to well-proportion- 
ed ladies or physically fit persons of any de- 
scription. The fact is that I long to be number- 
ed among them. Therefore, I am happy to say that 
I finally yielded to the pressure so subtly ex- 
erted by the attractiveness of so many of my 
friends and associates. After many years of tell- 


ine myse e Tie" that’ T don"t really care, I be= 
gan loitering in my closet, eyeing my wardrobe of 


outdated tent dresses and out-blouses with increas- 
ing disgust. Soon I was avoiding any remote op- 
portunity to catch a glimpse of myself lumbering 
past a mirror. I knew then that I must do some- 
thing. I had no great yearning to join the fash- 
ion parade; I just wanted to look better. I also 
realized the vast importance of being healthy. I 
could still walk without fainting, if not too far 
or too fast, but I could not run and not be weary. 
I was also highly suspicious of my bone marrow. 


At this crucial point, my sister--four years 
older, many pounds lighter, much shapelier and al- 
together healthier--sent me the book Aerobics for 
Women by Mildred Cooper, a wonderful guide to be- 
coming fit though physical activity. I read the 


book in one day, conjured up a vision of a new 
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inherently fond of decorating or are they merely 
acting out cultural roles? Is the assumption 
automatically made that women are naturally in- 
terested in decoration, just as women several 
centuries ago assumed they themselves were by 
nature decorations and accessories in a predom- 
inantly masculine world? 


A former teacher and good friend of mine has 
another explanation. She firmly maintains that 
Mormon women are unusually talented, creative, 
and perfectionistic and that a number of them 
see home, family and church as the only accept- 
able channels for their enormous energies. Thus, 
they turn on their enormous energies. Thus, they 
turn on their jobs with a vengeance, using them 
as a release in the way artists use their medium 
of self-expression. 


Both of these explanations, I believe, are 
interesting and insightful. Mine is a little 
less profound but perhaps as valid. Teaching, as 
anyone who has tried it knows, is a frightening 
business at times. At any given moment, the 
teacher may have thirty pairs of eyes fastened 
on her face, thirty pairs of cars latching onto 
her words, and thirty minds evaluating what she 
says. This realization can be unnerving to say 
the least. At such moments visual aides come in 
handy. During the first year I taught school, I 
remember showing the class videotapes occasion- 
ally when I felt I simply could not stand the 
pressure of being on display. Perhaps the vis- 
ual aide, or at least the abuse of the visual 
aide, grew out of a common desire to divert at- 
tention from the teacher to something safer, 


skinny me, robust and vibrant, running to eter- 
nity as effortlessly as I had done in my active 
youth, and went out to buy a pair of Nikes. 


The following morning I was up before sunrise 
eagerly doing my warm-ups, sustaining a natural 
high that I was convinced would last forever. 


My beginning program, designed just for my age 
and weight, happened to be the least strenuous in 
the book except for the one listed for those aged 
sixty and over with a history of heart disease. 
But, never mind, my spirits would not be dampened. 
Wisely putting milk before meat, I planned to walk 
one mile in twenty minutes the first week. The 
second I would go the same distance in eighteen 
minutes and so on down until I could walk one mile 
in fifteen minutes and then go on to my first goal 
of 2 1/2 miles in 36 minutes. 


I began. I felt wonderful. After three or 
four blocks I smiled to myself. This wasn't bad 
at all. 1 was in better shape than I thought. I 
didn't have to press too hard, but I couldn't 
just stroll either. The first week--success. I 
was elated. I really liked myself. The second 
week, though harder, was finished well; I was 
still on a high. The third week I began to step 
lively, for I had to be home at six o'clock. I 


left home at five-forty-four a.m. 


That was the morning my husband Larry suffered 
a bout of conscience and decided to join me. He 
walked along, happily small-talking. I found I 
had to press then. If I was to keep to my time 
schedule, I had to push myself. After two blocks 
my legs felt stress. I was breathing hard. 
Good! That's the best sign of "beneficial aero- 
bic results." Two more blocks and I was working. 
I had to concentrate--right foot, left foot. My 
legs hurt. I remembered feeling the same discom- 
fort when I was trying not to be late for class 
at college. Too dignified to run, I walked at a 
muscle-straining pace. That was twenty years 
ago: Haven't I done this for twenty years? 


My legs felt like one hundred pound weights. 
Nothing was automatic anymore. I had to lift 
each leg through conscious effort, because if I 
slowed my pace, I would fall short of my goal. 
I plunged on. 


Meanwhile, Larry was enjoying a leisurely 
morning respite at my side. "What a lovely morn- 
ing!" he exulted. "This is an outstanding idea-- 
an early-morning stroll. The best way to start 
the day."' He chatted on, pausing now and then to 
allow me to respond. But I had not an ounce of 


reserve energy to activate my vocal cords. Left! 
Right! 
"Smiths' lawn looks gaod, doesn't it? I think 






resulting in the practice of using the visual 
aide as a quick stress-relieving fix. 

I hope that I have not given the impression 
that I am totally anti-visual aide. Given my 
background and experiences in the church, such a 
stance would be almost heretical. Visual aides, 
used judiciously and intelligently, can enhance 
a well-prepared, thoughtful lesson. My mother- 
in-law and one of her daughters, both cultural 
refinement teachers, use many artifacts from the 
countries they are studying, but they never allow 
their classtimes to become simply a showcase. My 
bishop's wife, also a cultural refinement teacher, 
uses visual aides extensively in the form of art- 
work from the country under consideration. The 
amount of time she puts into collecting the mater- 
ial she uses is enormous, but once again, she 


" does not allow the artwork to dominate her and 


her words. 


What I so strenuously object to is the visual 
aide that detracts from rather than supplements 
the teacher's message. I also object to the no- 
tion, prevalent in some circles, which holds that 
if there is not a visual aide within fifty yards 
of the Relief Society teacher she is neither com- 
petent nor well-prepared. Such an assumption, I 
believe, is grossly unfair. What I would like to 
see is a little less intimidation, unintentional 
as it may be, of one another through the overuse 
of visual aides and a little more acceptance of 
alternate and individual teaching styles. Such 
an approach can only create more varied and in- 
teresting ways of relating to one another. 


Ann Edwards Cannon 
Provo, Utah 
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We need to do that on the 
east side of ours, don't you think?" he rattled 


My only thought was to keep going. Step, 
step. I was relying totally on mind over body. 
Each step had to be planned before my foot would 
take it. Chuffing like a steam locomotive, I 
sucked in great lungfuls of air through gaping 
lips. Swallowing to relieve my parched throat 
robbed me of precious seconds to breathe. 


At last the halfway mark. We turned around to 
begin the return trek. I put two shaky fingers 
to my throat. 


"What are you doing?" Larry wondered. 


"(Pant, gasp) Taking my pulse." 


I had to sustain a rate of twenty-three to 
twenty-five beats per ten seconds for a fifteen 
minute period to "achieve any cardiovascular 
training." I really didn't need to feel with my 
fingers. I could just count the pounding in my 
ears. Good, I'm up to twenty-four. 


Larry was feeling for his pulse, poking around 
his jugular vein. "Can you feel a pulse there? 
I can't. Funny, I can't feel a pulse at all." 


I had no strength to encourage a feeling of 
disgust that began to rise. I forged on, buoyed 
slightly by fleeting thoughts of slim ankles and 
clingy dresses. 


My legs were rubbery. Every few steps one 
knee didn't lock. Step, step, step, sink. Ex- 
cept I was no longer stepping. It was more like 
slapping. Slap, slap, slap, sink. 


Maple Street coming up. I lifted my lead arm 
to check the time. I was on schedule. If I 
could keep up the pace for two more blocks, I 
would win. 


I noticed that Larry was always about a half 
step ahead of me. It was irritating. I would 
make the supreme effort and catch up. What was 
that about lengthening our stride? I stretched 
out my leg; it buckled, I tottered and bumped 
him, interrupting another cheery discourse. He ~ 
supported my elbow. 


"Steady there," he kidded, trying to be light. 
I hadn't spoken to him since we left home. He 
thought I was miffed about something. But, no 
matter, here was home. 


"Well, well, that was just what I needed--a 
little stroll to wake me up," Larry chirped. "You 
know, what we really need, though, is some real 
exercise--the kind that makes you work and gets 
the old machine pumping." He disappeared into 
the garage. 


I dragged myself around to the backyard, remem- 
bering in agony that I must spend a few minutes 
in cool-down. I started to pick up the garden 
tools, but they were too close to the ground. I 
might collapse and if I did I would never rise 
again. I staggered around in a circle, moving 
like a zombie. Little by little I began to re- 
cover. 


Next I had to face the family awaiting me for 
breakfast. I fixed on a smile and walked into 
the house. 


"Where have you been?" ten-year-old Diana want- 
ed to know. 


"To hell and back," I almost blurted out, but 
Larry was coming in and he told his side. 


"We have been strolling in the freshness of a 
lovely summer sunrise.'' He waxed poetic. 


I eased myself down to luxuriate in the bliss 
of sitting, ready for the reward of inertia. 


It was over! I left home a lifetime ago and 
yet here I was back only sixteen minutes later. 
Comfortable and at ease, I self-analyzed. My 
conscience was easy. My self-esteem was medium 
high. (It would be super high when I arrived 
home in the same condition I left.) My spirit 
was enthusiasti¢ now that my pulse was back to 
its normal sluggish thudding. My family was 
pleased. They circled me, smiling expectantly. 
But as my thoughts turn to tomorrow--tomorrow, 
oh! Can I force myself through another sixteen- 
minute fiery furnace? 


At dawn, on another summer morning, I will! 
I must! and I DID! . 
Diane Philip 
Glendale, Arizona 
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Creative Problem Solying ————— 


This article, slated to appear in the Den- 


ver issue, had to be cut due to Space limitations. ese. 


can, Parnes would have me go bac 
and ask the question "Why?" about some PS tons 


I have listed. For example, Why do T want to 


It always seemed to me that some people were find ti i 
ind time for prayer and meditation? 


just creative--you know, those people whose whole 4 T have keatned that cerjain 


- y P Ca . 3 Well, be- 
uEyOA are ag by their own distinctive style-- ¢ Aabj ‘ * fe IN mine so at Some aly that everything 
a some people weren't, asn' if tink Satie, en eee ts 
Sins Pp ee n't I wasn't. I remember M/S MI OM CM comes a new probl a Ra 

ig unabashedly creative as a child--writing, t gas ae phe ide 


dancing, dramatizing with abandon. But then | 
grew up. My creativity was gradually buried in 
self-consciousness and propriety. 


iy A es) might I increase my faith th i g 
greatest creatunly and ge me iy to work out PS the peste This gteetice ae 


o 4 : This question may 
ake me beyond prayer and meditatio e 
if k c m to other 
Qa Wonderful Sense of adventure. things which would help my peace of mind. 

To complete the "problem-finding" step, I 
must look over my long list of questions and 
choose one or combine two or three into one 


well-phrased problem statement. My three weeks 
alone seems the most overwhelming to me. The 


Li I've been intrigued by the Study of creatiy- 
ity, hoping to find a way to crack my shell and 
let the brilliance I knew was deep--very deep-- 
inside come blazing forth. So when my brother 
returned from something called a Creative 
Problem-Solving Institute with a new light in 





t anst : I'm not finding the time for friends, and I roblem s i i i 
his eyes and thrilling ideas, I was an already- miss having their support. ae hat Sige ones vouls like to work with is 
Prarie Si rc He had become convinced Giles is ane x he oe cae ei 
a people can be taught to think in new I want to involve the i i EEE ae ja’ (Becauces ve lyg that 
™ e sake! , he Lord i 
refreshing, and highly individual ways. "Even right now. How? i aed poms. cose yay healthy and the kids. and 1 vA 


are still friends when he comes home?" The 


me?'' I probed. "Even you," he promised. 
problem now also encompasses other concerns -- 


I am feeling like a loser. 


So last spring, after many years of envying bs tla SetORES: SURES Ua ipa oa sei 
the freedom and challenges of many professional I am feeling badly about not having a garden. ' 
on and 4 vf muabandis insistence, I packed Taking time to find th igh b 
4p and attended my first "professional" conven- I need some i i i ie erties eae 
P quiet time to pray, read, reflect. hrasin t 5 iti 
Ron Tee eae : h ’ phr 8 1t correctly is critical. [I = 
a Re hres oe er Problem Solv ; . prised at how often the problem which fs reall 
page! hi a c ee y Si oer oe Presi- Whenever we did fact-finding at the workshop, bothering me is different from what I f 2 % 
eative Education Foundation in we wrote as fast as we could think, aiming f i ris 
Se 18 5 ade eee in e e ‘ g for suspected. I have used this method to try to 
. g, wif- a quantity of facts without concern for ranking deal with i i i i 1 
ing, home management. My professional goals-- them in im ci i imi i dial Beedgucad Got ta ee 
hom n portance. When our time limit was up that financial press 
ew vision, increased efficiency, the develop- (which ran i i i : ion eee eee 
ged from less than a minute to thirty A friend and I worked on solvi iri 
: v 3 M : ing s 
ee ee ace approach to seemingly minutes or more, depending on the nature of the problems and ended up planning : mela faa 
Ip! 53 cab tee nine a would grin and say, "Okay, approach to family nutrition--with wonderful 
, ; 2 . is ive more facts you haven't thought of." results. Finding the right s i is i 
I spent a week in San Diego, immersed in So I will do the same right now: sible without fekk fi di eres Toutea: 
nlivening talk, mind stretching, and self- plc he abe 
liscovery. I associated with psychologists, My brother is here from out of town and could I have chosen my problem and am ready for 
xecutives, educators, and businessmen--not help us move. step three, idea~finding, or brainstorming 
; ains ° 


\ ' ] 4 « 3 
S someone's wife, but as an equal in search To me, this is where the real excitement comes. 


f new personal powers. I could write pages Exercise always make me feel better and I'm Taking another sheet of paper, I write my prob- 
ey tte not making time for any. lem statement at the top and let the ideas fly. 
; x “ y And I do mean fly. My fingers should be speed- 
hare just a hint of the skills I came home We need to get some "expert" advice on the ing non-stop down the page, recording every idea 
ith and how they have changed my life. pros and cons of the different business oppor- that pops into my head, crazy or not. A few of 
3 tunities available. my ideas are: 
For several weeks, I have been working on 
| well-organized, detailed article outlining Giles just returned from job interview--job Learn summer cooking from a frkona- 
he creative problem-solving process. If you may be offered but not until he returns from —— 
ould see the general chaos at my house right England. It would mean a move to California so Work on the yard at the house we own in Den- 
iow, you would wonder at the audacity of any- it would be better not to move into Denver house ver and will probably move into. Plant flowers. 
ne in my condition giving advice. The irony until word is final about California. 
s that I can't find the time to finish the Use a sitter every other day for at least 
irticle because of the problems crashing in We're on a wacky schedule--staying up too two hours. 
round me, waiting to be creatively solved-- late, getting up too late. 
jountains of laundry, an out-of-town husband, Plan a movie date or two. 
‘our restless kids, and worries about a major Often among these last five facts, one or more 
-areer change and pending move. prove to be more important than those previously Take piano lessons, practicing early in the 
listed. morning or late at night. 
Here I sit in one big mess. My first im- . , P 
ulse is to forget the article, clean the My mess is no less a mess than it has been, Get a sitter to come so I can still jog. 
louse, and try to decide which of the 35 items but now I can see the details more clearly. In ‘ 
mn my "things to do" list should be tackled the second step, called problem-finding, I take Buy some new fabric and patterns for me. 
first. But, as you will discover, your first these facts and begin to discover the problem I ; . ; 
impulse should rarely be followed if you are want to solve. There are many, and I can't solve Start collecting magazine pictures of nice 
learning to live creatively. So instead of them all at ge Pe is eth pad i rooms and beautiful gardens. 
i i way in discouragement, 1 worrisome, most all-encompassing? goal now 
satiate, corn Lt Biko an actin exercise is to pose some problems I might want to solve. Get a sitter and spend some time alone in the 
in creative problem-solving. All problem statements must begin with the same mountains. 
five words: "In what ways might I. . ." J 
Step number one is called fact-finding. Find a tennis partner; set up appointments now. 
With pencil in hand and a clean white sheet In what ways might I (or in some cases we): ne a 
of paper before me, I list the facts, all the Plan menus now, freeze as much as possible. 
facts I can think of which have any bearing on --move into our other house and not worry : F 
the problem or problems at hand. Here goes: too much about how long we will be there? cs ce boys out to sister-in-law's ranch for a 
‘ew days. 
We are going to move somewhere because the --have a garden anyway, even though we are 
house we oie tn goes with the job my husband, moving? Find rides to church so I can nurse Susanna 
Giles, is leaving. (Just got a phone call that ‘ on the way and arrive in one piece. 
the house we own in Denver will be available --organize the day so I can have some time ; 
to move into two days before Giles leaves for ' alone with each boy and Susanna? Make all plans now and line up sitters. 
England for three weeks. Should we move then ; 
wn he gets back? I hate the idea of it --get back to my self-discipline in eating, Buy something I've wanted for the house for 
being a temporary move if he takes a job out sleeping, exercising? a long time. 
e raae --organize some learning experiences for the Get a facial at a skin salon. 
I want the boys to have learning experiences. boys amid the confusion? ‘cuunencut bow umiteh nce ieticcke We pant konneen 
I want to be involved in the growth of their ; Fig we ae 
minds and bodies and I always feel too busy. --get my self-esteem back and feel like a during three w . 
winner? 


We are facing a big decision about a new Visit somewhere in Denver we have never been. 
lea 


= i i iends? 

ret sl Te a ue te ih Alert some friends to my situation. 
2. 

F --concentrate on the present and not worry BOS, ap basiratdonm mattonne 

The days need a structure to them. so much? Have lun omeo! 

a year. 
i tive 

I'm getting panicky about Giles' departure --find ways to stay happy and produc exwiehiebanpooies 
for three seal in England. The last time he while Giles is in England? Study astronomy at nigh 
ee ee delet ewer échaiste? Re-read Those Who Love which inspires me with 

i 2 

and by the time he came home, I was exhausted --get some writing done? the. cHaskctanoSyabigell Adame 


and depressed. . : d meditation? 
--find time for prayer and m ‘ Plan things to do after supper so I won't 


Some of these problems are repetitive, but the snack. 


idea is to just let the statements flow, not : 
quegehenion the importance of one over the Make a list of things to do or people to call 


If I have thought of all the problem if desperate. 


I want to find something fulfilling and dif- 
ferent for me to do this summer. 


I am feeling preoccupied with the decisions 
facing us and not enjoying the kids. other. 


wmATUMawd 
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These are just a few of the dozens of possi- 
bilities I have thought of. At this point, 
parnes would have me add at least five more 
ideas or go back over my list and see if I could 
change an idea in some way, take two ideas and 
combine them, think of a time or place or person 
I have not considered. Examples of these are: 


Plan overnight in the mountains with a friend 
and Susanna- 


Plan a special outing with each boy, leaving 
others with sitter. 


Have Giles help me arrange some sitters before 
he leaves because calling sitters is a pain in 


the neck. 


Plan a potluck luncheon with friends. 
Buy more convenience foods than usual. 


Try some creative projects, late nights or 
early mornings. 


Find a ghost town to explore. 


Get a weekend sitter for boys, fly to Utah 
with Susanna to visit long-lost friend. 


Have boys help me brainstorm. (Their ideas 
included sleeping outside, having a bonfire, 
roasting marshmallows, going to Di sneyland, 
which is only 1200 miles away!) 


Seventy-five ideas later, I am feeling quite 
excited about the possibility of not only cop- 
ing while Giles is gone, but of proving new 
strength to myself. 


The fourth step is called criteria-finding. 
In solving any problem, you need to identify 
Ways to measure a possible solution--expense, 
time required, effect on family, practicality. 
Each person's criteria will be different. 
Parnes treated this step like the others, hav- 
ing us list many possible criteria, then select- 


‘hnatseem the most impor- 
cane. mie criteria {f usually use are, “Can I 


do it and not add too much pressure to my life? 
Will it affect the family adversely? Do I have 
the time and money?" But one standard that al- 
ways seems the most important is, "Is the solu- 
tion so exciting to me that I can hardly wait 
to begin? Does it light a fire inside me?" 


Step five is labelled acceptance-finding 
and includes making a plan of action and follow- 
ing through with it. Here is my plan: 


Decide with Giles how much money I can feel 
free to spend for survival needs while he is 
gone--fast food, sitters, fun, etc. 


Have neighbor girl over every day while I 
jog. 


Plan each day the night before. 
Use day care center a few mornings. 


Alert a few friends that I am alone and want 
to see them. 


Find out when favorite sitters are available, 
Teserve now. 


Take piano lessons. 
Stock up on convenience foods. 
Have list of ideas for fun posted. 


Post list of ideas of "What to do if Desperate 
and about to Abandon Home and Family for Glamor- 
ous Life in New York City." 


Try to keep a slow, steady pace. Don't try 
too much, 


Eliminate anythiny that threatens to destroy 
equilibrium. 


Buy beautiful fabric and patterns for me. 


Implementing a plan often calls for another 
brainstorming session to identify what barriers 
must be overcome and how, who might help us, 
times and places that would be most conducive 
to success. With any action plan, Parnes asks 
two extremely valuable questions, "What can you 
do in the next thirty minutes to institute 
your plan?" (I just called two friends and 
posted my idea list) and "What can you do in 
the next week?" So the action begins. I am 
ready to face my challenge with clear-eyed 
vision and specific action. 


A FEW DAYS LATER: I have done or am doing 


“Taking time find. the 
right problem ahd phrasing 
it correcily s critical L 
am surprised at how fien 
the 


coblem which is really 
bothering me is diferent 
from what I fst suppedted 





several things on my list. Giles has been gone 
five days and we are in great shape. I have 
plans for dinner and tennis with two friends 
this week, an outing planned with cousins, and 
babysitters scheduled. 


THREE WEEKS LATER Giles is home. I sur- 
vived in a tired but reasonably triumphant man- 
ner. Having a plan helped solve the problems 
I knew I would encounter ahead of time. Suc- 
cesses: jogged almost every day, ate lots of 
easy food, used day-care center a few times (the 
boys loved it), went to dinner with friends, put 
tent up in yard, took first piano lesson and 
practiced, posted my "What to do if Desperate" 
list by the phone and used it on occasion (per- 
haps because it was there I didn't need it as 
often as I expected), enjoyed the kids, planted 
daisies at the house we may move to. Failures: 
never sewed a stitch, didn't go to the mountains 


alone, ate too much cinnamon toast (my addiction) . 


The successes far outweigh the failures. Be- 
cause I knew the dozens of options open to me, 
I was happier and more composed than I have 


ever been during Giles' long absences. 


I have learned that certain "habits" of think- 
ing promote my greatest creativity and give me 
a wonderful sense of adventure. They are ex- 
pressed by some very simple phrases I heard of- 
ten at the workshop: 


"You can always think of one more idea, if you 
want to." It may not be brilliant, but you can 
always think of one more idea. It is a matter 
of will, not natural ability. 


"The greater the quantity of ideas you gen- 
erate, the greater the chance of producing a 
high-quality idea." In other words, the best 
way to have good ideas 1s to have lots of ideas. 
Shooting for many ideas instead of good ones 
seems strange at first. But often among our 
silly ideas or those we are forced to produce 
to meet a certain quota are germs of innovative 
solutions. It is when we push and stretch that 
we begin to create. By forcing ourselves to 
think of many ideas, we begin to sense the ma- 
jesty and power of our own minds. We can pro- 
duce more ideas by asking the simple questions, 
"What else?" "How else?" "When else?" or "Who 
else?" These two words help one constantly 
look beyond the obvious. I use them often 
with my children: "What else could we do on 
Saturday for fun? What else could we do to 
have happier feelings in the morning and get 
to school on time?'' 


"Defer judgment." We habitually make two 
judgments about an idea--it's a "good" one or a 
"bad" one. During the idea-finding step, neither 
judgment is allowed. The dangers of premature 
judgment are that we will either accept a solu- 
tion as a good one and stop thinking, or we will 
reject an idea without looking at its hidden 
possibilities. It takes practice and self- 
discipline to let our minds unwind and flow with 
the fantasies we smother with rational thought. 
We must entertain all kinds of ideas--hilarious 
innovations, ambiguities, startling contradic- 
tions--and stop fitting ideas into little imagi- 
nary boxes labeled "Impossible," "Ridiculous," 
or "Things Mothers Just Don't Do." The longer 
we can defer judgment in any decision, the bet- 
ter. When a decision simply must be made, we 
then have an amazing array of ideas to evaluate. 


"One idea put into action is better than fifty 
good ideas on paper." This refers to steps four 
and five, when the dreaming stops and the work 
begins. If you have good ideas which never be- 
come reality, you may need to brainstorm ques- 
tions like, "In what ways might I get over my 
fears of taking a dance or tennis or math class?" 


or "In what ways might I find five minutes each 
day to read?" or "In what ways might I break down 
my goal into workable steps?" This goes hand in 
hand with the idea that "Nothing's final." If 
we wait for the "perfect" solution to any prob- 
lem, we will never act. Choose the best idea 
you can think of, take action on it, and change 
your plan if you need to. Very few decisions 
are irreversible. 


How do I use creative problem-solving? When- 
ever I am faced with a complex problem which 
gives me that sinking feeling that "I'll never 
solve this one," I immediately grab paper and 
pencil and begin listing facts. It doesn't Te- 
quire hard thinking. I don't analyze the im- 
portance of each fact. It is amazing how quickly 
getting the mind to work in an orderly way ban- 
ishes feelings of discouragement and helpless- 
ness. I have successfully fought off the depres- 
sion that comes from too much to do in too lit- 
tle time by simply listing every concern press- 
ing down on me. Immediately my head is clearer, 
the problem is defined, and what is urgent 1s 
more easily separated from what can wait. 


When my husband and I tackle a problem, we 
try to go right through the five-step process 
as quickly as we can. We spent years analyzing 
our problems with long, philosophical discussions. 
Our goal now is never to conclude a conversation 
about a difficult situation without a specific 
action we want to try. We may spemd a few hours 
on a "global" problem, or just a few minutes on 
something as immediate as "In what ways might 
we apply our goals for our family into creating 
a good day today?" 


Two days before we were scheduled to fly to 
California for an eagerly awaited vacation, 
Susanna was suddenly hospitalized for pneumonia. 
I admit I spent some time longing for the lost 
trip to the beach, but I thought hard and re- 
alized endless ways to make interminable hours 
at the hospital more productive. While Susanna 
slept, I knitted, explored the hospital, visited 
with a doctor friend and learned about her prac- 
tice, wrote, read, took long walks around parts 
of the city unknown to me, quietly observed the 
strength of parents and children dealing with 
much more serious illness, prayed. It was a 
week of new feelings I will never forget. 


Sid Parnes claims that it takes the average 
participant five years of exposure to creative 
problem-solving ideas to change his or her way 
of thinking. I know I am just beginning to 
sense the richness of my own mind, I try to 
believe that each new day is as interesting as 
I choose to make it. 


Being the dreamer I am, I find it exhilarat- 
ing to translate some of my visions into 
reality. My life expresses me, the self I 
cherish most, more than it ever has. Rather 
than envying the creative geniuses of history, I 
am turning more and more to the genius within me. 
As I try to tap powers within me, I have also been 
trying to grow closer to the source of all crea- 
tive power--our Heavenly Father. The harder I 
work to summon all my resources to better myself, 
the more help I feel coming from Him. I do all 
the work I can and let Heavenly Father help in 
whatever way He chooses. Creative problem- 
solving coupled with prayer, the kind where I 
really share my struggles with my Lord, seems 
to be a very effective combination. 


I deeply believe in the divinity within us 
and in our infinite potential for discovery. 
No day is just like any other. The loudly 
reverberating "I can't!" of my past has been 
replaced by wondrous new words--'"'Why not?''-~ 
followed closely by "Try it!" If I am awake 
to new sensations, eager to explore the un- 
tried, willing to stretch my capacity for in- 
tense thought, I can begin to be the human 
being the Lord and I wart me to be, 


Rather than wondering when my trials will 
ever end, I now realize they never will. Life 
was meant to be a series of problems, each an 
opportunity to choose, to respond vigorously 
to life in our own unique way, to learn, I 
could list at least twenty new problems that 
desperately need brainstorming, from "In what 
ways might we move to the other house and con- 
tinue to job-hunt?" to "In what ways might we 
bring back some romance to our kid-hassled 
marriage?" And I have to solve again the 
same recurring problems each family has. Yet 
I now possess a vital, growing power--an ability 
to face my problems not only with courage and 
a degree of faith, but with actual skills. 


Ann Florence 
Denver, Colorado 
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In the Feminine Spirit: Books on Religion and Women 


A spiritual renaissance has struck feminism. 
Not since Elizabeth Cady Stanton published The 
Woman's Bible in the 1880's have works on reli- 
gion and women been so prominent. A number of 
these books have been published recently, and 
trips to the bookstore frequently reveal new 
ones--on topics ranging from the Virgin Mary 
to the effects of dualistic mind/body thought 
on attitudes toward women. 


This new look at theology and women is part 
of the evolution of the women's movement. Most 
important feminist writers in the '60s and early 
'70s were politicoes. Now feminist literature 
is broadening to include other topics--more 
history, sociology, psychology and religion. 


For their part in the new feminism, theolo- 
gians are taking an educated look at women and 
religion. Many of the writers have Ph.D.s; read 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin; are well-grounded in 
Bible studies; and are associated with Harvard 
or Yale Divinity Schools, Union Theological 
Seminary or some other reputable institution.~ 
A few years ago, a person practically had to 
be a full-time scholar and member of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Religion to be likely to have 
access to the kind of primary material on women 
and religion that is being published now. 

(Many of the books are published by small pub- 
lishing houses, though, and have to be ordered.) 


The books can be divided into those that are 
primarily interpretive and those that are pri- 
marily historical. While some of the material 
in these books doesn't agree with Mormon doc- 
trine, much of it does. What is illuminating 
in them shouldn't be ignored because of the 
differences in viewpoint. Few Mormons can read 
scriptural texts in the original, and these 
books offer women the expertise of people who 
can. Their reexamination of the impact on 
women of some misinterpretations is particular- 
ly enlightening. 


Interpretive Books 


Womenspirit Rising, edited by Carol P. Christ 
and Judith Plaskow (Harper Forum Books, Harper 
& Row, New York, 1979, $5.95) is a collection of 
thought-provoking essays in which women with 
different viewpoints tackle questions basic to 
women and religion. Particularly strong in the 
book are analyses at the beginning of each sec- 
tion on the essays' strengths and weaknesses and 
differences in viewpoint. Rather than regarding 
the existence of these viewpoints as troubling, 
the editors find them "creative and exhilarat- 
ing." Several of the writers ask what the edi- 
tors call "non-questions"'--questions about such 
deeply held convictions about the order of things 
that until now it was difficult for others even 
to hear them. 


Rosemary Ruether, Professor of Theology at 
Northwestern University, searches Western reli- 
gion's roots for a clue to attitudes toward wom- 
en and finds that 


"| . The sexism of Christian tradition is inte- 
grally related to the dualistic and hierarchal 
mentality that Christianity inherited from the 
classical world. This dualistic mentality op- 
poses soul, spirit, rationality, and transcen- 
dence to body, flesh, matter, nature, and imma- 
nence. God is identified with the positive 
sides of the dualism, and "the world" with the 
negative sides. - - This is a model for domin- 
ation, because reality is divided into two lev- 
els, one superior, one inferior." (pp. 4-5) 


Mrs. Ruether asserts that in the thousand 
years before Christ was born, the breakdown of 
tribal culture 


"Jed to the disruption of the holistic perspec- 
tive that characterized early societies. Woman 
and man, nature and culture, body and spirit, 
Goddess and God, once bound together in a total 
vision of world renewal, became split off from 
each other and ordered hierarchically. When 
male culture-creating groups appropriated the 
positive sides of each of these dualisms for 
themselves, the age-old male-female polarity was 
given a newly oppressive significance. Women 
were identified with nature, body, the material 
realm, all of which were considered distinctly 
inferior to transcendent male spirit." (p- 41) 


This is an example of the kind of basic questions 
essays in the book treat. The book's arguments 
are accessible, and it is well researched and 
documented. If someone were choosing to read 
one book on women and religion, I would suggest 
this one. 





: Sexist Religion and Women in the Church, ed- 
itor Alice L. Hageman, in collaboration with the 
Women's Caucus of Harvard Divinity School (Asso- 
ciation Press, New York, 1974, $5.95), is anoth- 
er collection of essays, with a tone a bit more 
popular and less theoretical than Womanspirit 
Rising. 


In her essay "Women and Ministry," Letty M. 
Russell, Assistant Professor of Religious Studies 
at Manhattan College, shows the importance of 
going back to ancient texts in the original 
language. She examines the use of the word 
"helper" as applied to women in the Old Testa- 
ment. 


"In Genesis 2:20 reference is made to the crea- 
tion of woman to be Adam's helper. The Hebrew 
word for helper which is used in this passage is 
‘ezer. In English helper implies someone who is 
a servant or subordinate. Yet in the twenty 
other times this word 'ezer appears in the Old 


Testament we find that sixteen times it refers 
not to a subordinate, but to 4 superior form of 


help and it never refers to subordination." 
(p. 54) 


She also discusses the use of the word "apostle" 
as applied to women in the New Testament, partic- 
ularly the women who were the first witnesses of 
the resurrection. (p. 55) 


An essay called "Judaeo-Christian Influences 
on Female Sexuality" by Dorothy D. Burlage, Har- 
vard Ph.D., cites studies correlating religious 
devoutness with lack of sexual satisfaction, and 
follows with provocative analysis. In "Sexism 
and the Contemporary Church: When Evasion Be- 
comes Complicity," Beverly Wildung Harrison, 
Associate Professor at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, describes a 19th Century “soft feminism." 
In language reminiscent of some Relief Society 
lessons, she tells how these sisters of another 
century contented themselves with being active 
in their own "sphere" rather than working to en- 
large it. 


New Woman, New Earth: Sexist Ideologies & 
Human Liberation, by Rosemary Ruether (Seabury 
Press, New York, 1975, $4.95), is an important 
compendium of chapters on Mariology, the mini- 
stry, similarities between Christians' treatment 
of witches and Jews and attitudes towards women 
and black men, the meaning of the psychoanalytic 
revolution for women, and the importance of lib- 
erating all humans and nature from the negative 
aspects of the patriarchal system. Ms. Ruether 
shows how Mary, who could be used as a symbol 
of liberation, often is used instead to rein- 
force the subjugation of women. 


Women Priests, Yes or No, by Emily C. Hewitt 
and Suzanne R. Hiatt (Seabury Press, New York, 
1973, $2.95), is a lucid discussion of bibli- 
cal, theological, ecumenical and practical ques- 
tions on granting priesthood to women. Though 
geared to the Anglican Church, many of the scrip- 
tural questions it raises will have interest for 
Mormon women. The book's last chapter, "Yes, 
But. . .,'' raises the most interesting questions 
about women holding the priesthood, which are 
the non-theological, practical ones: aspects 
of priesthood women can't handle, the women of 
the church don't want women priests, women 
priests will mean schism in the church. They 
answer these questions directly and with docu- 
mentation. 


Beyond God the Father, by Mary Daly (Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1973, $2.95) is a radical, dif- 
ficult discussion of a whole new kind of theolo- 
gy. It is most instructive in its method of 
identifying the basic elements of religion and 
proposing new approaches to them. Ms. Daly's 
fascinating discussion of the Fall centers on 


scriptures in Genesis that Eliza R. Snow dis 
cussed with Mormon women indicating that woman is 
not made subordinate to man until after the Fall. 
Ms. Daly believes the Fall should be seen, then : 
as one away from a universe of perfect equality 
to an inferior world of domination and subordi- 
nation. The book is a study in radical thinking’ 
and will be of interest to the adventuresome ‘ 
reader. 


Historical Books 


Women and Religion, a Feminist Sourcebook of 
Christian Thought, edited by Elizabeth Clark and 
Herbert Richardson (Harper Forum Books, Harper §& 
Row, New York, 1977, $5.95), is a book I would 
recommend second only to Womenspirit Rising. It 
contains representative reading from thinkers 
who laid the foundations for many Western reli- 
gious traditions concerning women. Each selec- 
tion is preceded with a discussion of the time 
and place it was written, information about its 


author, and an evaluation i i i 
of its relativ - 
poe e impor 


Excellent chapters on the New Testament and 
Old Testament list the sources of almost all sig- 
nificant scriptures on women in those books. 

The editors hold that progressive early Chris- 
tian attitudes toward women flourished in an at- 
mosphere where believers thought the second com- 
ing was imminent. When hope for that began to 
fade, they settled back into the customs of the 
world. 


Perhaps the two most important sections are on 
Saint Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, theologians 
whose impact on Christianity cannot be measured. 
Most Catholic school children are exposed to the 
work of these important Christian thinkers, 
while Mormon children never hear of them (let 
alone of B:H. Roberts or James E. Talmage). 


Selections from Augustine's The City of God 
treat marriage and include significant texts om 


contraception and abortion. 


Much of Thomas Aquinas's sexist thought is 
traced to Aristotle, The philosopher, with a 
capital T, whom Aquinas worshipped. Aquinas’ 
thought is an excellent example of Greek in- 
fluence on Christianity. 


Aristotle was the one who defined the female 
as a "misbegotten male." Aquinas agreed with 
Aristotle that a woman's soul was weakened by 
its association with the feeble female body and 
that a woman's reasoning ability is inferior. 
Aquinas exalted reason and felt man became 
nothing more than flesh in the sexual act. He 
wrote important arguments against contraception. 
These and other of his arguments are based on 
an ill-informed biology which included belief 
in spontaneous generation and belief that female 
children were conceived when sex occurred while 
a south wind blew. 





Passages from his Summa Theologica show that 
some of his arguments support feminist views. 
For example, he cites I Corinthians 7:4--"The 
husband . hath not power of his own body, 
and the same is said of the wifel'--as evidence 
that men and women are equal in the marriage 
act. 


Other important selections in this book are 
from Luther, John Milton (as a key thinker on 
the new social institution of romantic marriage), 
Ann Lee (on the messiah as woman), John Humphrey 
Noyes (on the Oneida Community and complex mar- 
riage in which all believers are married and 
allowed to have sex with each other but without 
the man's ejaculating), Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
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(The Woman's Bible), and Pope Pius XI ("'Casti 
Connubii" on birth control). 


Female Leadership in the 


Women of Spirit, 
editors Rose- 


Jewish and Christian Traditions, 
mary Ruether and Eleanor McLaughlin (Simon & 
Schuster, New York, 1979, $11.95), is a readable 
set of essays about Christian women in different 
times and places--women in early Christian com- 
munities, Quaker women, the liberated American 
nun. In the introduction, the editors argue 

that "radical obedience" is the best way to 
change the church, rather than working from out- 
side its confines. This means radical obedience 
to the original equalitarian intents of Chris- 
tianity, to conscience and to spiritual callings. 


An essay called "The Feminist Thrust of Sec- 
tarian Christianity," by Barbara Brown Zikmund, 
Assistant Professor at Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, discusses the Mormon belief in a Mother in 
Heaven and quotes from Eliza R. Snow's "Oh, My 
Father," a song which affirms Her existence 
Ms. Zikmund continues, "Coming at the problems 
of women from a totally different direction, it 
is even possible to argue that the Mormon's prac- 
tice of polygamy fulfilled certain feminist 
goals."' She cites the importance of marriage 
in Mormon theology, hence the necessity of women 
as "a means to salvation."" She, however, accepts 
at face value the rule that multiple marriages 
could only be contracted with the consent of 
a rule that clearly wasn't always 


each wife, 


followed. 


Essays on more contemporary women are most 
interesting in this book. They may be best read 
selectively rather than all the way from cover 
to cover. 


The Feminine Dimension of the Divine, by Joan 
Chamberlain Engelsman (Westminster Press, Phil- 
adelphia, 1979, $8.95) begins with a discussion 

pe EN een n TTT ST- Chat Sone aTEnEEVES STs 
feminine--particularly the mother, the maid and 
the anima (the feminine side of man's nature). 
Ms. Engelsman and Mr. Jung agree that an arche- 
type cannot be forever repressed but will re- 
emerge in some form. Ms. Engelsman then chron- 
icles early Christian suppression of Hellenistic 
goddesses and Jewish "Sophia," or wisdom (a femi- 
nine symbol). She shows how the philosopher 
Philo transferred the important characteristics 
of Sophia to Logos, or the Word, which became 
Christ. She cites the eminence of the Virgin 
Mary in Catholic thought as an outbreak of the 
irrepressible feminine dimension of the divine, 
and she documents Mary's divine powers through 
the Catholic doctrine that Mary, ''Theotokos" 
(Mother of God), was a co-redemptrix with Christ. 


When God was a Woman, by Merlin Stone (Har- 
vest/Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, New York, 1976, 
$3.95), catalogues in greater detail Judaism's 
and then Christianity's suppression of feminine 
gods that were worshipped by so-called pagans 
really enlightened Greeks and Egyptians. 
Following a complicated path, Ms. Stone argues 
that this suppression was the result of a poli- 
tical clash between cultures of the Near Eastern 
goddess worshippers and the warrior followers of 
Yahweh. She describes the Hebrews' takeover of 
their promised land, Canaan, as nothing more 
than a vicious blood bath. 


An interesting aspect of the book is a dis- 
cussion of myths similar to the story of Christ 
that predate His life, such as the 1000 B.C. 
fable of Attis, the shepherd/son/hero who was 
tied to a tree and then buried. "Three days 
later a light was said to appear in the burial 
tomb, whereupon Attis rose from the dead, bring- 
ing salvation with him in his rebirth." (p. 146) 


The book is written in the popular mode, is 
easy to read, and has enjoyed considerable com- 
mercial success. For people versed in archae- 
ology, it may seem simple, but for the beginner, 
it's fascinating. 


The Gnostic Gospels, by Elaine Pagels (Random 
House, New York, 1979, $10. 00), treats writings 
from the beginning of the Christian era--papyrus 
texts found some thirty years ago in an earthware 
jar in the upper Egyptian desert. These writings 
of the gnostics--a group of early Christians later 
condemned as heretics--come from a Christian tradi- 
tion that "challenged priestly authority and be- 
lieved instead in the presence of the divine within 
the human." Some gnostic groups believed in a 
"God who was both Father and Mother, and that 
women and men were spiritual equals."' The latter 
idea is one that, in some interpretations, agrees 
with Mormon theology. The book is fascinating, 
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thought-provoking reading. 


Alone of All Her Sex, the Myth and the Cult 
of the Virgin Mary, by Marina Warner (Pocket 
Books, New York, 1976, $8. 95), is not a biogra- 
phy of the historical Mary. It is an examina- 
tion of Mary's power as virgin, queen, bride, 
mother and intercessor. Beautiful colorplates 
in the center of the book show famous paintings 
of Mary, some of which portray her as a member 
of the Godhead. 


Ms. Warner discusses the difficulties of Mary 
as a role model for women, since Mary didn't 
have intercourse in order to conceive and 
didn't have pain in giving birth. This makes 
it impossible for her followers to emulate her 
in their central feminine experience. 


Stylistically, the book is by far the rich- 
est of any of the books reviewed here. It is 
beautifully written and well organized. It 
reads like entertainment and enlightenment 
rather than dull study. 


Woman in the World of Jesus, by Evelyn and 
Frank Stagg (Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1978, $7.95), is a discussion of the status of 





women at the time of Christ and the implications 
of His teachings about them. Its main measured 
argument is that Christ makes few distinctions 
based on sex but emphasizes humanness. Along 
with an examination of each passage of scripture 
in which Christ has dealings with women, the 
book includes a look at the contradictions in 
Paul's views on women. The book is affirming 
for a believing, feminist Christian. 


Reading these books may leave the Mormon 
reader feeling more informed on imporant basic 
questions and texts but with many questions on 
how this new material applies to Mormonism. 
There is a strong need for a similar analysis of 
women's questions and Mormon theology. Who, for 
example, is our Mother in Heaven? What is her 
nature and what are her powers? What is meant 
by women wearing the robes of the priesthocd in 
the temple? What significance do the few pas- 
ages on women in the Book of Mormon have? What 
differences are there in the perceptions of today 
and of the early church on questions related to 
women and theology? Such an examination would 
be illuminating for, both women and men. 


Chris R. Arrington 
New York, New York 
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Poetry 





For My Baby: 
A Postscript to Wordsworth 


Your limitless delight 
In all that's iluminous-- 
A reflex only, 

Or a recollection? 


Margaret Munk 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Wanting 


Sometimes my life is instant breakfast, 
always red stop-lights, 

unfinished assignments and deadlines, 
five-minutes-late feelings 

And rushing, weaving, skipping, 
half-in, half-out of its pace, 

I shrivel into a wrinkled orange 

and sour in my own juices. 


But sometimes it's a letting go, 

a smooth releasing, lifting, flowing, 

like a ball arching in space from a catcher's mitt, 
like starting downhill on a 10-speed, 

like quiet breathing after childbirth. 


Unclenched fist lets go of small change 
that would have bought a show ticket for Saturday night; 
tight arms let go of a squirming child 

who wants to be outside 

blowing up sidewalks with toy tanks; 

heart lets go of wanting to be carried to a warm bed. 
And bent head waits before a powerful altar 

in silent silence--still--like soft nights, 

yielding to Abraham's knife. 


Sharon Morgan 
Provo, Utah 


Salvation Army Friendship 


While I used you, 
You served quite nicely, 
Thank you. 


You were sturdy, 
Comfortable and warm, 
Easy to wear. 


But now your 
Threads are fraying 
Just a little. 


And your seams 
Are giving. Frankly, 
you look shabby. 


So I'm putting you 
Away (I've bought mothballs 
just for you!) 


I doubt I'll be 
Needing you as much now, 
Thank you. 


Ann Edwards Cannon 
Provo, Utah 


Massaging a Friend 
after the Loss of Her Child 
to M. J. 


Her gray chunk of body 
Lifts itself onto the white sheet 
A sigh flutters out, 
Waiting for the hands to 
Crack her crust of pain 
To undo the black knots 
Breathe into her and melt 
The ropes into silky strands 
The light green of a grape in sun. 
Layer under layer they go 
Until glistening green as 
a new-thrown pot, She is done. 
So fragile thatya sparrow 
Could hop its small birdfeet 
Across her smgoth pink and 
Leave their mark. 
< 
Fae Swinyard 
Orem, Utah 





Poem to C.S. Lewis 


Fireberry 

Burning in my brain, 

Narnia 

Filling the eye 

Of my mind, 

You bring me 

Aslan, 

Lucy, 

The High King Peter, 

And the world of all worlds, 
The world of wisdom within 
My own soul. 

Maybe you even brought 

Becky 

And 

Dian 

And 

Becky's 

Wisconsin lakes 

Where the water rides in ripples 
When she dreams of seeing me. 
(Did I give her Kentucky, 
Where the hills roll wild in 
Laughter and the rivers 

Rise like blood?) 
High-strung 

Poets 

Would love to drink 

Your diamond-juice, 

Fly to the mountains 

On a horse with 

New wings, 

Or bury their sins 

In the mane of 

The Lion . 


Cloudbirth, 

Come back-- 

Sometimes you seem as close 
As a song down the street-- 
Until Shadow-Lands 

Command me, 

And I fall undead asleep, 
With the wonderment 

Of waiting for just 

One more Lion's kiss. 


Charlotte Teresa Reynolds 
Provo, Utah 


Post Partum Blues 


Uncomfortable companions in the 
Pulse of days 

Since I first felt you kicking 
At my walls, 

Pushing from my surface to 
Define your own, 

Your growing stretched me 
Beyond my bound, 

Rooted you to me in 

Transient need, 

Bearing down against myself 

To see you freed, 

I thought the pain of parting 
Worth the bearing, : 
But when, now you've gone, will I 
Stop tearing? 


Penny Allen 
Bountiful, Utah 


Travelite Madonna 
and the Winnebago 


you telephoned 

this morning 

oh how shall i reply 
your lips 

are ever singing 
that utah lullaby 


your call to me 

was pleasing 

that's why i write tonight 
to tell you 

that i love you 

and hope to set things right 


the train will leave 
tomorrow 


and pass the borderline 
on to 


the rocky mountains 
to see if all is fine 


and once again 

i'll travel 

to slickrock by and by 
and see that 

country's passing 

with apocalyptic sigh 


bucyrus erie's 

coming 

the picks and shovels gone 
given way to 
megaconstruction 

black asphalt pouring on 


for the travelite 

madonna with 

her lights 

upon the hill 

and children tagging after 
a winnebago kill 


oh where were we 

my darling 

when all of this began 
the land 

can little stand up 

to this, her modern man 


a dam to fill 

her canyons 

with power lines on fire 

all sent 

to california 

for a toaster and hair dryer 


the canyons, fins, 

and mazes 

with petroglyphs and sand 
are coming 

to destruction, 

the silent ones must stand 


the abbeys and 

sierras 

are dutch boys in the fight 
to save 

the sacred desert 

a finger in the dyke 


i hope your call 

my darling 

will bring a fist of hope 
for future 

days together, 

your utah navajo 


Frank McEntire 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Dear Sisters: 


Thanks for the ERA issue, I read it twice in 
two days. Some ideas were very helpful--e.g., 
learning to live with ambiguity and paradox since 
questions are not always answered in ways that 
allow us to tie up our understanding with neat 


ribbons and bows. We get over a dozen periodi- 
Cals and Exponent II is the only one I Lmpedna bby 
read cover to cover. Now I'm reading it twice! 
What proof of a need. 


love and adore the bits from the 
Woman's Exponent, They give me such a feeling 
of sisterhood across the ages. They are often 
the closest articulation of my feelings. 


RS. se 


Samellyn J. Wood 
Portland, Oregon 


Dear Editor: 


The Winter 1980 Exponent contained several 
thoughtful, kind assessments of the Sonia Johnson 
case, including those of Bonnie Bobet, Susan Howe, 
and Laurel Ulrich. 


Alongside their careful, even polite state- 
ments, two other articles glared out in contrast. 
Tony Kimball palms off a bunch of high-flown : 
opinions as solid truth in no need of substantia- 
tion. "That's just the nature of the game," he 
declares paternalistically. And the "brother-in- 
law"' passes gratuitous judgment on Sister Johnson 
Without even leaving his name. Why were these 
irresponsible articles printed? 


Don L. Stromquist 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Dear Sisters: 


I appreciate your coverage of the Sonia Johnson 
controversy, especially the calm and scholarly 
article by Tony Kimball and Emma Lou Thayne's logi- 
cal yet humanistic conclusion. 


Qrprtas happy bo.seemy verse "Something in 


Jumisided ini Sha taane and maAacompant ed be 


the lighthearted illustration. Thank you. 


Iris W. Schow 
Brigham City, Utah 








Dear Sisters: 


Last New Year's Eve, while Visiting in Utah, 
my husband and I tagged along with relatives to 
a party. There a charming lady was introduced 
to me as "'The lady who designed the new two- 

piece garments." In spite of my position as the 
stranger there, I threw my arms around her. I 
had to ask what prompted the change. "Why, the 
stack of letters," she responded, reaching high 
to the top of an imaginary stack. 


I had composed my letter (only a mental one). 

~T consulted friends and stake presidents, ex- 
plaining the difficulty I found with the old style, 
fearful that my letter might sound offensive, 
fearful that I might be misunderstood, fearful 
that I was out of place. I am grateful to those 
women who, in the right spirit, composed their 
pcos and sent them and contributed to that 
Stack, 


Why hadn't I been encouraged by the previous 
success I personally felt, as others who wrote 
must have, when I wrote to our stake president 
about the lack of child-care facilities in our 
brand new stake center? The article "Facilities" 
from a fairly current Exponent at the time was 
most of my ammunition, | thank the sister who 
wrote that article for giving me words to put 
with my feelings. Not very long after having 
written, I learned of the Church's suggestions 
for a "mothers' room," etc, 


At the next Opportunity, I will write. 
Share. I will be heard. 
of the words, 


i I will 
With confidence I think 
"Am I not a woman and a Sister?" 


Carol Oldham 
West Covina, California 


Dear Editor: 


I think your section on Sonia Johnson needs to 
be examined in terms of balance. You excerpted 
the utah Holiday article to "acquaint" people with 
Sonia Johnson. But in that you include only the 
fact that she testified before the Senate commit- 
tee, the most inflammatory things she has said, 
and the excommunication letter. Including "savage 
misogyny"’ in its actual context is fine but in- 
sufficient without further explanation. Even 
with the space we gave that phrase in tracking 
down the fact that Sonia Johnson did not apply 
it to the Church or Mormon society, I still have 
heard people insist that she did say it on the 
basis of our article! 


Those are the things you included. But there 
is no mention that she was an active member of 
the church, that she held down two-three church 
jobs all last year, that she played the organ 
in fast meeting the day after her trial, that 
she paid a full tithing, that she had a temple 
recommend, etc. There is no mention of her dedi- 
cation to women's causes and the Equal Rights 
Amendment, what it means in her life, what it 
has cost her. There is also no mention of what 
occurred in her own ward and stake in terms of 
anti-ERA Church politics and the fact that 
Jeffrey Willis was an active part of that lob- 
bying group. Even if the details of the poli- 
tics and the dirty pool in terms of court pro- 
ceedings are omitted--as they probably should 
be, considering your format--something should 
have been said to acquaint the reader with Sonia 
Johnson. I resent an article which cost us a 
good deal in time and effort to achieve balance 
being used in such a skewered way. 


I was not impressed with Tony Kimball's piece. 
If you have seen the stories which just broke on 
both sides of the country documenting Mormon 
money ''laundered"' through FACT and used to defeat 
ERA, you know that Sonia Johnson does not protest 
too much. Mormon influence has been significant 
in Florida and Nevada referenda, Missouri, I1li- 
nois, and Virginia legislatures, and to a lesser 


extent in Georgia, North and South Carolina, and 
not to mention Mormon country. Added 


to that is the rescission case from Arizona and 
Idaho which will be heard by Callister. Church 
public relations has now confirmed that California 
Mormons poured money into both Nevada and Florida 
to defeat their ERA referenda, and in Florida 
even donated to anti-ERA candidates, which is 
illegal. Several lobbying laws in Florida may 
have been violated as well, and a state investi- 
gation was called following the news story. 
(Tony's attitude is typical of many informed 
people, however--one major reason why this story 
was broken only by such a high cost--Sonia's 
membership.) 


Louisiana, 


The thought pieces were thoughtful and often 
compassionate. The thing that was lacking was 
any indication as to why everyone was in trauma. 
Since Sonia Johnson never appeared in the issue 
except as a strident nuisance, there was simply 
no reason for everyone to be taking their indi- 
vidually tortuous roads from trauma back to 
orthodoxy. Sonia Johnson in Exponent seemed to 
me to be a noisy alley cat run over by a jeep. 
The fact that everyone sympathized so much with 
the poor animal--irritating though it had been-- 
made them seem very Christian and compassionate. 
But--taken as a whole--that sympathy came at the 
expense of a sister. 


Sonia Johnson, as I have come to 
not represented at all. 
was actually pro-Sonia or pro-ERA to balance much 
that was anti both. I know, of course, that 
Sonia's methods are not approved by everyone, nor 
do I expect Exponent to endorse them. Laurel 
Ulrich said in her piece that she liked and re- 
spected Sonia when she met her although she did 
not agree with her. It was very brave to say that, 
considering the climate, but how I wish that 
women across the country had also met Sonia in 
Exponent so that they could draw their own conclu- 
sions, 


know her, was 
There was nothing that 


One essay mentioned Beverly Campbell's criti- 
cism of me and my work. Her view that the LDS 
Virginia Citizens Coalition Was not covert is 
included in my articles on that group (utah Holi- 
day, March and April, 1979) and represented again 
in Paul Swenson's piece (February, 1980) concern- 
ing her statements in Missouri early in 1980, 

The opposite view told to me (and later to Paul) 
by many other individuals is also represented. 
The covert/overt issue is a narrow, often waver- 
ing line. My experience has been that confronta- 
tion brings confirmation, but that information 
concerning the identity and activities of the 
groups is otherwise not promoted. No represen- 
tative of the Church has attacked my information 
factually, although there have been criticisms 





and innuendos concerning my reportorial skills 
and "prejudices." 


I think that Exponent's treatment of this 
issue will be most valuable to those who have 
heard Sonia speak or seen her interviewed or are 
otherwise informed. Then they can appreciate 
the comments, points of view, anger, tolerance, 
opposition, and compassion. 


Linda Sillitoe 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Exponent II: 


I went to your booth at BYU's Women's Confer- 
ence last week and am happy to "find" you. 


Beth Gibb 
Canoga Park, California 


Dear Sisters: 


It was a pleasant surprise for me to receive 
the complimentary copy of your California issue. 
I have enjoyed it immensely. Since I haven't 
as yet learned who sent in my name to receive 
the copy, I'll extend my thanks to you and 
through you to that person who remembered me. 


Thank you for your fine accomplishments. 
Thank you also to the California women who 
wrote the stories, poems and articles for that 
issue. I enjoyed it from front to back page. 


Lou H. Allred 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Sisters: 


I think Exponent Iz fills a need in the lives 
of all thinking LDS women. We are living in 
such changing times, it is hard for us to keep 
our perspectives. We need to know that we are 
not alone when we feel discouragement, doubt, 
anger, disappointment, despair! The important 
thing is to keep the faith so that we might not 
consider the changes in the world such an impor- 
tant influence in our lives that we accept one 
small sin after another and soon find that our 
own individual lifestyles have changed to that 
of someone else's standards. 

I sometimes think your layout is too rigid 
and too predictable (for want of a better word) 
and would appreciate more "air," even though I 
realize this takes considerable effort in edit- 
ing. I don't always agree with the articles, in 
fact some of them make me quite disturbed, but 
how dull the world would be if we all thought 
and acted the same! 

Betty G. Spencer 
American Fork, Utah 


Dear Exponent II: 


I am interested in the series "How We Spend 
our Time." I am anxious to read articles on 
how a Mormon mother--with a family-oriented 
philosophy--is able to have both a job and be a 
quality mother, wife and person, I read arti- 
cles in women's magazines on "career" women and 
I'm disgusted, I want concrete ideas from some- 
one with my religious basis, but there are so 
few working mothers with young children that I 
know. And since everyone else is critical, I 
get ideas from no one, 


\ P eee ee . 

Are you simply discussing individuals in this 

series, or are you getting input from many women 
in similat situations? 


Jan Hansen 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Dear Editor: 


Like many others struggling in the wake of the 
sad climax of the Church's campaign against the 
Equal Rights Amendment, I have been trying to sort 
out my thoughts and feelings concerning the com- 
plicated issue of the church-state relationship. 


There is no question that, when the framers of 
the Constitution felt an urgent need to draw a 
line between civil and religious authority, they 
were more concerned about the influence of polit- 
ical power upon religion than the other way 
around. English and colonial history had taught 
them well to be wary of state religions and of 
political interference with individual religious 
freedom. The first amendment thus forbids Con- 
gress to establish any religion or inhibit free 
religious practice. It says nothing about or- 
ganized religion's exerting pressure upon civil 
authorities and lawmakers. Presumably, then, a 
church has as much right, legally and constitu- 
tionally, as any other private organization to 
take stands on political issues, to campaign and 
lobby, and otherwise participate in the political 
process. Whether or not a church should do so 
becomes, then, not a question of law but of wis- 
dom and morality. 


I have talked in recent weeks with a number of 
intelligent and thoughtful LDS people who main- 
tain that the Church--by which they mean the 
leaders leading and all their faithful followers 
following--has not only the right but the respon- 
sibility to speak and act on an issue of public 
policy if the leaders believe that that policy 
will have an important moral effect on the citi- 
zens to whom it applies. My friend Tony Kimball, 
writing in the Winter 1980 issue of Exponent II, 
was probably correct to say that it is naive to 
suppose that this will not happen from time to 
time. 


So Church participation in politics is legal; 
it is to be expected; in the eyes of many, it is 
right. Then why does it bother me so much each 
time it happens? Probably my natural reaction 
stems back to growing up in a politically active 
Democratic family during a time when the Church, 
particularly in our part of Salt Lake City, was 
becoming increasingly identified with conserva- 
tive Republican politics. Having Cleon Skousen 
and others of his persuasion as near neighbors, 
being the only child in my sixth grade class 
whose parents were supporting Adlai Stevenson, 
and hearing conservative politics and economics 
consistently preached in young adult Sunday 
school classes has perhaps permanently distorted 
my perspective. 


However, I believe there are at least two 
reasons for legitimate concern about the Church's 
periodic forays into the world of secular poli- 
tics. One is the need that Church leaders seem 
to feel to keep such operations somewhat under 
cover. Why, if organized political activity on 
the part of the Church is not only legal but 
morally legitimate, is it necessary to ask Church 
members to present themselves to legislators and 
the public merely as individuals or "concerned 
citizens' groups,"' even when they have been 
"called" by their ward and stake leaders to lobby 
state legislators, distribute literature, attend 
conventions, recruit other campaigners, etc.? 5 
Linda Sillitoe's revelations in her recent arti- 
cles for Utah Holiday and Sunstone about the 
Church's anti-ERA operations in Virginia and 
Missouri have created a disturbance in me which 
will not go away. Beverly Campbell's conten- 
tion that there is no point in revealing one’s 
religious identity to a legislator because he : 
won't care does not hold water. Probably he will 
not care about the religious affiliation of a 
citizen who is representing only himself or a — 
secular group and is not concerned about a relig- 
iously slanted issue, but I'm sure he would be 
interested to discover that hundreds of concerned 
citizens" flooding him with letters and visits 
are acting not on their own volition but under 
the direction of a highly organized and tightly 
disciplined religious movement. As Tony bee ibeg 
points out, he probably would not have too muc 

difficulty drawing that conclusion on his own, 
and so largely disregarding the flood. 


Is it in an effort to fool legislators as to 
the source and strength of anti-ERA sentiment 
that the Church members have been asked to con- 
ceal the extent to which they are being central- 
ly directed? Is it fear of losing tax exempt 
status for the Church? Is it perhaps a feeling 
that open political activity on the part of the 
Church is not quite legitimate, and that somehow 
dressing the activists in the guise of Beene 
citizens helps to preserve that tenuous line ° 
separation between the political and ecclesiasti- 
cal realms? None of these possible motives 1S 
very praiseworthy; and however noble one might 
consider the desired end to be, it would not seem 


to justify the questionable means and question- 
able motives. 


Jerry Cahill's argument in Linda Sillitoe's 
Sunstone article that identifying political 
lobbies as LDS might discourage non-Mormons from 
participating also rests on shaky ground. A non- 
Mormon of like mind could certainly be encouraged 
to join forces with a Mormon activist group, but 
he has the right to know where the group's direc- 


tion is coming from before he makes that deci- 
sion. 


It is a matter, then, of being Willing to 
stand up and be counted, to act or speak out and 
then take responsibility for one's speech or 
action. This is something we expect of any 
mature and honest person (and surely we should 
be able to expect it of our religious leaders). 

I am haunted lately by che Primary lessons I have 
taught to children on the importance of telling 
the truth, even when it is hard and the conse- 
quences might be unpleasant. 


My other basic concern came out as a response 
to a friend's recent query as to why I was dis- 
tressed by Church intervention in the political 
arena. At the time it was a spontaneous reply to 
someone who had put me on the spot, but in re- 
flecting more carefully, I believe it is legiti- 
mate to be disturbed about the effect upon the 
individual member of the Church who finds himself 
or herself at odds with the official position. 
The more public issues are defined as moral causes 
by the Church, the more members are going to be 
placed under pressure to take political stances 
which have nothing to do with the reasons for 
which they joined the Church and which may create 
painful tensions for them in areas which are not 
basic to their religious convictions. 


If an individual decides he or she cannot be- 
lieve in the existence of God, the immortality of 
the soul, or the restoration of the gospel, it is 
likely and probably advisable that he or she would 
choose not to become or remain affiliated with the 
Church, Something seems out of balance, however, 
when a believer in international cooperation won- 


ders whether there is a place for him in the 
Church because some of his religious leaders 


oppose the League of Nations; when an LDS labor 
union member finds himself torn between his loyal- 
ties to the brotherhood which sustains him eco- 
nomically and the one which sustains him spiri- 
tually over the issue of closed shop legislation; 
or when a woman fears excommunication if she 
turns into words and action her support for the 
Equal Rights Amendment. 


There is an orthodox, perhaps a right, answer 
to this objection: One of the basic tenets of 
Mormonism is divine revelation and the authority 
of the Church's president to receive it. If you 
accept that, then you must accept the prophet's 
directives on any subject on which he chooses to 
speak for the Church. 


I recognize the logic of that contention, and 
as one who has rejoiced in President Kimball's 
revisions and innovations in Church policy and or- 
ganization, I know that it is not up to me to de- 
cide which revelations I will accept and which I 
will not. It often seems, however, that when it 
comes to public issues which lie outside the 
realm of Church doctrine and internal organiza- 
tion and which are not specifically concerned 


with churches, the First Presidency are cautious 
about taking.a position at all and about present- 


ing their position as the will of the Lord when 
they do take one. It is more often the interpre- 
tation and application of First Presidency state- 
ments at the local level which bring rigidity, 
polarization and grief among the members. 


Ultimately, when the First Presidency does 
make a clear statement on a political-moral is- 
sue, it comes down to a classic and perhaps un- 
resolvable conflict for the individual who both 
believes and thinks: 


“When the brethren have spoken, your thinking 
has been done." 


"Why, then, was IT given an inquiring mind?" 


I am feeling lonelier all the time in these 
concerns, and am beginning to fear that I am too 
much like the lady who perceived that everyone 
was out of step but her Johnny. Perhaps all we 
need do is perform our assigned duties and wait 
for someone with religious authority over us to 
tell us what our opinions should be. I can't 
help thinking, however, that there are many who, 
like me, find such a picture of the membership 
of the Church unacceptable and who cannot accept 
it for ourselves. On the day of judgment, I 
would like to be able to give a better account - 
ing for my time on earth than "I was a good 
sheep." 


_ We need to know where that line between reli- 
gious authority and political action lies. We 
need to know not as a matter of theoretical 
terest, but as a matter of vital personal 
cern. If Church leaders have declared a ubli 
issue to be a moral issue and have taken y ean 
on it, are you or I then immoral if we take a 
Opposite view? If not, what are the limits of 
our freedom to promote our point of view if we 
want to retain full ties with the Church to 
which we are committed? Is there any place in 
the Church for a loyal opposition? If so, to 
what extent may it oppose before it is considered 
disloyal? The drama of Sonia Johnson has been so- 
bering for many of us, no matter how we viewed it) 


in- 


I must disagree with Tony Kimball's statement 
that the whole question pales in importance as we 
face a future of rapid international growth as a 
church. People of other nations may not be in- 
terested in the Taft-Hartley Act or the ERA, but 
the Church will confront the church-state prob- 
lem with increasing frequency if it succeeds in 
expanding further into authoritarian countries. 


_ Our leaders are hearing our pleas for simpli- 
fication of Church programs and schedules, and are 
trusting us to make wise use of our time without 
spending so much of it in church meetings. Sure- 
ly, in the same spirit, it can be determined what 
is really basic and essential to our faith and our 
salvation, leaving our opinions and actions in the 
more terrestrial realm to individual judgment. 


Among the earliest followers of the Savior were 
Galilean fishermen and Roman military officers, 
Jewish sages and tax collectors for the Roman 
puppet government of Judea. Surely they were not 
uniform in social and political outlook, but it 
made no difference to the Lord. He and they 
could accept their diversity because they were 
"one'"' in the things that mattered most. I hope 
fervently that we will not often find love and 
brotherhood we experience in the Church threat- 
ened by an inability to tolerate diversity in 
less essential things. 


Meg R. Munk 


Silver Spring, Maryland 


——e 


Dear Editors: 


1 enjoyed the last issue of Exponent II. I 
think you were wise not to get pushed into taking 
a strong editorial position, even though there 
must have been pressures both within and without 
to do so. I wrote to Mrs. Johnson and got a copy 
of the talk she gave at APA which seemed to have 
inflamed so many people. My impression was that 
Mormons were not as insensitive, mindless or as 
efficient in accomplishing their purposes as she 
suggests. She does, however, raise a number of 
weighty issues that we Mormons are going to have 
to deal with--e.g., the use of deceit to accom- 
plish our purposes, and a storm-trooper mentality 
among some of the obedient. 


With the recent change of meeting schedules, 
I volunteered for and got the job of nursery 
leader, This action has brought me about as much 
local notoriety as did changing diapers in the 
men's room. My motives were more than attention- 
getting, however. I was concerned with the way : 
the nursery always comes up last priority and I 
wanted to ensure that the church guidelines for 
nurseries were followed. I have been impressed 
by the outpouring of support the nursery has re- 
ceived from the ward mothers. 


Tom Draper ; 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Dear Editors: 


I read with great interest and delight your 
lucid and objective treatment of the ERA dilemma. 
I was heartened by your fair and straightforward 
approach to so thorny and sensitive a problem. 

I was happily surprised”to find myself feeling a 
tremendous kinship and unity with the women who 
shared their views on the matter. All in all, 
my first reading of your newspaper was an ex- 
tremely positive experience for me. 


Karen Perkins 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Editor: 
The Denver issue was superb! 


Maureen Ursenbach Beecher 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Editor: 


I thought Sibyl Johnston's personal essay cut- 
standing. One of the very nicest things you've 
ever published. 

Karen Rosenbaum 
Albany, California 
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Dear Editor: 


Actually, I've never understood how anyone but 
God could deny a person membership in God s singers 
Who else has the knowledge to be such a judge? 

Of course, I know excommunications have been an 
accepted part of Mormon Church procedures for a 
long time, and I understand how temporal organi- 
zations can expel members who appear to be dis- 
loyal to or unsympathetic with the leadership on 

a crucial matter. Nonetheless, the concept of 
excommunication strikes me as unchristian. I 
thought Jesus' message was inclusive, not exclu- 
sive, and was for us all, saints and sinners alike. 
I don't recall that He ever excommunicated anyone. 
Rather, I remember learning that He said, "'He 

that is without sin among you, let him first cast 
a stone at her." 


Of course, one could have predicted that Sonia 
was on a collision course with the institutional 
Church. No institution likes to be attacked and 
embarrassed publicly by one of its own. One can 
disagree in one's heart and express concerns to 
one's friends or even discreetly to one's super- 
iors. But to air one's grievances in the public 
arena, especially in a confrontive style, is to 
invite first rejection and then reprisal. Sonia 
must have known the risk she was taking. I be- 
lieve her when she says she didn't want to be 
excommunicated, that she felt and still feels 
herself to be a Mormon. (Who doesn't know how 
binding Mormonism can be!) Yet I also heard her 
say that the Equal Rights Amendment had become 
the most important thing in the world to her and 
that if she thought it would do any good, she 
would give her life for it. I presume that if 
a choice had to be made, she was therefore pre- 
pared to sacrifice her earthly Church membership, 
even though she didn't want to and, perhaps 
naively, had not thought it would be required 
of her. 


Priesthood holders have attempted to explain 


to.me.in the past that excommunication is an act 
of love. 


to encourage repentance and prepare the 
e © God's kingdom. Some priest- 
ome excommunicants may in fact 












are privy to the actions is 
ity and/or rejection. It 


we disagree. When the 

s to be rejecting a person, 
can we blame the membership for 
it possible that the Church 


Stakes. Sonia, too, has probably 

e has already expressed regret 
ch, as those who know her 

terized by hyperbole. 

® rest of us, may be too 


Fur- 


sored by Dialogue: A Journal 
‘Olympus Publishing Company. 


cash prizes and their es- 
| in Dialogue's 10th Anni- 
The winners, along with 
, Will be published by Olym- 
tiled Mormon Women Speak. 

eis as to Ste 

Essays will be judged on originality, depth 

of perception and clarity of expression. They 
should be a product of the writer's soul-search- 
ing and should reflect her conflicts and strug- 
gles, whether she views them realistically or 
idealistically, Any honest perspective is a 
valid one. The essays should represent the di- 
verse experiences of Mormon women, single or mar- 
ried, of any age. They should be approached 
with humor and vigor, using specific examples 





Share ‘Your Favorite Book 


The Winter 1980 issue extended an invitation 
to share your favorite reading in three categories 
--Fiction, Non-Fiction and Church-related. These 
responses will be compiled and published in the 
Winter 1981 issue to give you ideas for good 
reading during the winter months. 


What has been the best book you have read in 
2ach category? Send titles and, if you wish, com- 
ments on the book to Audrey M. Godfrey, 1689 E. 
1400 N., Logan, Utah 84321 by October 1 


quick to judge the complexities off human behavior. 
On the Donahue Show she implied that her bishop 
might be allowing his religious beliefs to inter- 
fere with his equal employment responsibilities 

as a personnel officer for the CIA. Ironically, 
the bishop, in effect, had charged Sonia with the 
reverse--i.e. with allowing her political beliefs 
to supersede her religious responsibilities, a 
charge she denied. Each seemed to accuse the 
other of having a conflict of interest, of fail- 
ing to keep Church and State sufficiently separ- 
ate. Since Sonia apparently believes the bishop's 
dual loyalties are incompatible, shouldn't she 

be able to understand his distrust of her similar- 
ly dual commitments? Perhaps they have both made 
the mistake of presuming each other guilty until 
proven innocent. On the other hand, perhaps they 
both are right. 


To challenge one's Church openly is a difficult 
and painful option to choose, when one wishes to 
remain a member. One must feel very deeply to do 
it. Sonia has fought the battle in political 
terms, and her political instincts have earned 
her disrepute in many Church circles. Many of 
the faithful don't like to see the battle pitched 
in such secular, power-oriented style. Of course, 
Sonia's response would undoubtedly be that the 
Church is waging the battle against the Equal 
Rights Amendment in exactly that style, and the 
Church started before she did; she was just taking 
up arms "in kind." And while many good members 
of the Church have expressed both anger at Sonia's 
behavior and satisfaction with her excommunication, 
other equally loyal members have expressed sorrow 
that the Church decided to make an issue of her 
intellectual honesty and courage. 


When I was a teenager, a Church teacher once 
shared with me the following quote: "Truth always 
starts in a minority."' To be honest about our 
theology, we must acknowledge that we do not be- 
lieve the leadership of the Church is infallible. 
After all, we do not have a doctrine of papal in- 
fallibility for our First Presidency and Quorum 
of the Twelve. “Granted, if we doubt the inspira- 
tion of the Church's stand on an issue, the pre- 
sumption is or should be that the Church position 
is more likely to be correct than ours. However, 
it is possible for individual members to be ahead 
of the institution in personal righteousness and 
understanding, even if more often we are likely to 
be behind. Since Sonia is in the somewhat lonely 
position of "riding point" with what appears to 
be only a minority of like-minded LDS crusaders, 
she must acknowledge both that most LDS members 
think her to be wrong and that indeed she may be 
wrong. Conversely, to be true to our own search 
for truth--a search supported by our theology-- 
mustn't we acknowledge the possibility that she 
is the one who is right? 


Dixie Huefner 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


from personal experience, drawing upon knowledge 
and research and answering such questions as: 

How have I endeavored to strike a balance in my 
world, to meet the many demands made of me as a 
committed Latter-day Saint and a woman? How 

have the experiences of my life shaped my value 
system? How have my relationships, my travels, 
my professional training motivated me? What 

are my ambitions? What has influenced my choices 
and how have I acted upon them? 


Mormon women, may we hear your true voices, 
your most frank expressions? 


If you are interested in contributing in this 
contest and/or book, please write for contest 
rules to Olympus Publishing at 1670 E. 1300 S., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84105 or Dialogue at P.O. 
Box 1387, Arlington, Virginia 22210, 


Date Set for Sunstone 
Theology Symposium 


Sunstone is sponsoring the 1980 Mormon Theo- 
logical Symposium to be held in Salt Lake City 
August 22-23, The symposium will feature a live- 
ly exchange between LDS and non-LDS thinkers on 
such topics as covenant, free will and determin- 
ism, the idea of a moral imperative, revelation, 
and the doctrine of Mother in Heaven. Speakers 
have been chosen from a variety of fields such 
as history, religious studies, sociology, Eng- 
lish, and anthropology, and range in age, profes- 
sions, and geographical locality. For further 
information write Sunstone, Box 2272, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 84110 or call (801) 355-5926. 








Board of Babies 


Exponent Board members have produced more than 
just copies of newspaper this year! We are pleased 
to announce the appearance of these, special is- 
sues: Caroline Elizabeth Udall, January 15, to 
Roslyn Udall; Spencer Brent Lythgoe, February 
29 (!) to Marti Lythgoe; Britta Christina Kimball, 
April 2, to Linda Hoffman Kimball; Anne Lara 
Dredge, April 8, to Nancy T. Dredge; and Nathan 
Alexander Sheldon, June 15, to Carrel Sheldon. 


Speak, Sisters! 


Because several women have indicated a wish to 
have more time to ponder the Sisters Speak ques- 
tion for this issue--"If the Prophet asked you to 
spend a half hour with him discussing women's is- 
sues, what would you want to tell him?"'--we have 
decided to postpone it until the winter issue. 

We would suggest that our readers address them- 
selves to one topic only. Please send us your 
thoughts by October 1. 


Our colleagues in Chicago have chosen the fol- 
lowing question for the Sisters Speak in their 
upcoming fall issue: "Because Mormons tend to 
Marry young, they often go through an educational 
experience with their spouse. If you have had, 
or are now having this experience, how has it 
affected your life? Would you do it again? 
We would like your responses by September 15. 
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